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INTRODUCTION 


( NHANCE has granted me remarkable oppor- 
tunities over and over again during the 
course of an unusually long life. They were 
indeed nearly always neglected. Nevertheless, 
the two most interesting ones were not cast aside 
or overlooked, for it has been my great good 
fortune to have known the Emperor William the 
Second well, both before and afterthe World War. 
He has probably aroused more hatred of him- 
self than any of his contemporaries, especially 
among those English people whose knowledge 
of his Majesty was very superficial even when they 
had met him, and possibly enjoyed his hos- 
pitality in the days of his might and splendour. 
In support of this statement it may be men- 
tioned that in The Times of June 10, 1935, Sir 
John Marriott expressed the view that “the 
English people are constitutionally incapable of 
understanding why other peoples should be so 
unlike ourselves.”’ His opinion was promptly 
controverted by an eminently representative 
Englishwoman, whose reasoning, however, un- 
xi 
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intentionally corroborated Sir John’s belief. 
He is one of the exceptions which prove the 
rule. Long sojourns in foreign lands since 
childhood caused me long ago to share his view. 

Moreover, few people have the moral courage 
to run counter to popular opinion or to change 
their minds. A remarkable instance of this 
happening is quoted in this volume. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, the eminent American author, 
is of pure Anglo-Saxon descent. As a boy he 
became intimate with the future Kaiser, who is 
the younger of the two. This intimacy con- 
tinued unimpaired without interruption for more 
than a quarter of a century. Bigelow thought 
that the Kaiser was wrong in yielding to his 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister by despatch- 
ing the celebrated telegram to President Kruger. 

The friends parted and the World War broke 
out. Bigelow, ignorant of what had been 
taking place behind the diplomatic scenes in 
Europe, did his utmost, from the very begin- 
ning, to bring his own country into the conflict. 
To this end he published, among other literary 
propaganda, in Genseric a violent attack on the 
Kaiser. Bigelow always says what he thinks 
and usually with emphasis. When the fighting 
was over and many truths came to light, Bigelow 
did not hesitate to retract his unfounded 
charges against his former friend, made all the 
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amends in his power, and resumed his former 
intimate relations with the Kaiser. 

My opportunities of getting to know his 
Majesty personally before and after the World 
War were entirely unexpected by me. Chance 
decided that I should go to Berlin as military 
attaché during the critical period of the Boer 
War. This gave me many opportunities of 
frank discussion with the Emperor. We did 
not always agree ; but he was invariably ready 
to listen patiently. 

I also had the great good fortune of being 
trusted by King Edward who, after he came to 
the throne, took an active part in affairs. Both 
uncle and nephew were out of humour with 
each other, as each of them told me, when the 
Kaiser granted me a farewell audience in 1903 
on the termination of my appointment at the 
British Embassy. 

We never expected to meet again, and it was 
truly the merest chance which. renewed our 
personal relations just twenty-five years after 
we had parted. This second opportunity 
resulted in an invitation to Doorn House at 
a time when British troops were still in occu- 
pation of German territory. That visit has 
been followed by several others. 

Even on the first occasion the Kaiser spoke 
with the utmost frankness about old days. 
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He has changed sides since then, because he 
insists on territorial expansion for Italy. By 
conciliating France, he hopes to get what he 
wants in Africa, and also to wipe out the 
memory of the crushing disaster, inflicted some 
forty years ago by raw Abyssinian levies on the 
flower of the Italian army of that period. 
Neither the Kaiser nor Hitler have ever, when 
in power, uttered language approaching that of 
the Duce. But they have both been execrated. 

Meanwhile the victors in the World War have 
suffered almost, if not quite, as much as the 
defeated. It is the irony of Fate that our 
pound sterling should now be worth only about 
one half of its nominal value in Germany ! 

During the quarter of a century which elapsed 
between my farewell audience of the Kaiser in 
all his might and my reception by his Majesty 
and the Empress Hermine, I had, except on one 
occasion, no communication, direct or indirect, 
with him. ‘The exception was the death of the 
Empress Augusta Victoria. She died pre- 
maturely, a nervous wreck, broken down by the 
threats to the Emperor William. My wife and I 
sent his Majesty a message of sympathy through 
a mutual friend in memory of past kindnesses. 

W. H-H. WATERS. 

OTTERY St. Mary, 


Fune, 1935. 
xvi 


CHAPTER I 
AN ELEPHANTINE HIDE 


Relations with the Kaiser—Effects of World War—Military 
Attaché—Precedence—An Elephantine Hide—Cattishness 
—*‘My Unparalleled Grandmamma ” 


HAT invisible ruler, whom men call 
Chance, has been extraordinarily kind 
to me. I have neglected all sorts of oppor- 
tunities which that goddess has thrown in my 
path. Nevertheless, instead of deserting me, 
she has given me surprising occasions for acquir- 
ing fresh experiences of a most interesting nature. 
My relations with the Emperor William I] 
are, on reflection, the most enlightening of 
all. It fell to my lot to have confidential 
relations with his Majesty when he was at the 
height of his splendour and power. This was 
mostly during the acutely critical period for 
England when the Boer War was dragging 
along in the first years of the present century. 
Then there was a gap of a quarter of a century 
when neither of us had expected to see or hear 
from each other again. 
P.D. I BD 
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During that period of twenty-five years the 
world was transformed by that cataclysm, the 
World War. During a very long series of 
years—in the case of China, centuries—two 
empires had crumbled. France in 1870 was 
the other one, and her imperial system had 
never been based on a sure foundation; but 
only on force. The World War, however, saw 
four more empires, Austria, Germany, Russia, 
and Turkey crumble as the immediate result 
of the assassination of two individuals, highly 
placed ones, it is true, but nevertheless ordinary 
human beings, at Sarajevo in the year 1914. 
Yet one thing cannot surely be disputed: the 
ordinary citizens of the countries involved in 
the catastrophe would certainly not of their 
Own initiative have set to work to slaughter, 
maim, and ruin each other, if scheming and 
intriguing, and even well-intentioned, politicians 
everywhere had not blasphemously persuaded 
those simple peoples that Almighty God was 
surely on the side of their respective countries 
with His invincible sword in His omnipotent 
hand. 

It is not the purpose of this volume to 
apportion praise or blame for the world tragedy. 
History will perform that invidious task. My 
intention is to sketch my relations with the 
Kaiser during the tenure of my appointment as 
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THE KAISER’S POLICY 


Military Attaché at Berlin during the three 
years 1900-3, and to supplement that informa- 
tion with the knowledge subsequently acquired 
on many occasions, either by visits to Doorn, 
or by correspondence, during and after the year 
1928. This second part is, for me at any rate, 
the more interesting, because my first visit in 
that year was the result of the merest accident. 

As the personality of the Kaiser is so 
intimately bound up with the situation as it 
exists in Europe at present, no apology is 
offered for introducing some evidence to show 
that he did not want war. This evidence is 
all taken from sources which were hostile to the 
German Emperor. It will be found in Chapter 
XVII and consists of secret papers written before 
August, 1914, but their contents were not known 
or published until after the conclusion of the 
World War. These sources of information 
were English, French, or Russian, which were 
perused by me in their original texts. The 
selection is necessarily a very brief one ; but is 
typical of the diplomatic atmosphere as it 
existed at the time. Instead, however, of 
quoting extracts, as occasion might arise, in 
different parts of this volume, I have brought 
them together in Chapter XVII in order that 
readers may have a coherent narrative instead 
of it being tangled. 
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Fresh light will be thrown on some historical 
events. Moreover, it may be mentioned here 
that my first visit to Doorn House, where I 
always feel thoroughly at home with such perfect 
hosts as the Emperor William and the Empress 
Hermine, took place at a time when British 
troops were still in occupation of German soil, 
a fact about which the Kaiser naturally felt 
very strongly indeed. Our evacuation was not 
completed until eighteen months after my first 
visit, which was followed by four others, the 
last one having taken place in May this year. 

It is, perhaps, appropriate to mention here 
the proper manner in which to address William 
the Second and his second wife, the Empress 
Hermine. I.make no apology for doing this, 
because it is still the custom for the majority 
of writers to write of him with the prefix 
“ex” before Kaiser or Emperor. The point 
was, however, settled many years ago by that 
perhaps greatest of all authorities on pre- 
cedence and modes of address, Queen Victoria. 
When the unfortunate Napoleon the Third, 
and his Consort, Eugénie, took refuge in 
England in the year 1870, after his Majesty had 
foreseen what war with Germany would mean 
for France and his dynasty, the prefix ‘ex ”’ 
was invariably used in the newspapers. At last 
Queen Victoria had a reminder sent to editors 
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telling them in effect that once an Emperor 
always an Emperor. She maintained that there 
was no court which could deprive such an 
exalted personage of his title merely because 
circumstances had deprived the holder of it of 
its privileges and powers. 

Similarly, the title of William the Second is 
undoubtedly Kaiser or Emperor, with the 
prefix his Majesty. Indeed some monarchists 
claim in his own country that he is German 
Emperor, and should be addressed’ as such. 
His Majesty’s first wife, the Empress Augusta 
Victoria, who died in the year 1921, was not by 
birth a Royal Highness, although her family 
was entitled to marry into reigning houses. 
But, of course, on her marriage she auto- 
matically became one, and also Imperial Majesty 
when the Kaiser succeeded to the throne as 
German Emperor and King of Prussia. When 
his Majesty married his present wife, who was 
also by birth ebenbiirtig, that is to say of high 
enough rank to marry into a reigning house, 
she, previously Princess Carolath, and daughter 
of a Federal ruler, Prince Reuss, also acquired 
automatically the rank of the Emperor William. 

In Germany, indeed, before the World War, 
the acquisition of the title of Royal Highness 
was much more rigidly guarded than in Eng- 
land, where Queen Victoria used her prerogative 
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to bestow that exalted rank in some instances. 
The Duchess of York at once became a Royal 
Highness on her marriage, with the King’s 
approval, to his son. We pride ourselves on 
doing the right thing socially. It makes no 
difference to the Kaiser, of course, what he is 
called—he told me once that “ my hide is now 
elephantine ’”—and I have entered into some 
detail on this point, because there must be 
many people who, even if they abhor his 
Majesty, wish to use appropriate language when 
speaking or writing about him or his Consort. 

It is nevertheless true that, when Princess 
Carolath married the Kaiser, other ladies of her 
own position, who would have liked to have 
been chosen in her Majesty’s place, styled her 
Princess Hermine. But this silliness was aban- 
doned when the rejected ones found it was 
ignored. A good many readers, I am informed 
on what must be excellent authority, are fond 
of studying questions concerning precedence 
and etiquette, which are inextricably entangled. 
This is the explanation why the subject has 
been treated here at perhaps greater length 
than it deserves in these days. It may be 
mentioned that the father of the Empress 
Hermine was much more of an autocrat in his 
principality than the Kaiser was in his own 
kingdom of Prussia. 
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His Majesty has told me that he had good 
reason to believe that he was Queen Victoria’s 
favourite grandson, and he often spoke and 
wrote of her as “my unparalleled grand- 
mamma.” She did not, however, spoil him, 
for on occasion she would remonstrate with the 
Emperor even after he had ascended the throne. 
The Queen, who was a tremendous stickler for 
etiquette, departed, however, from her rule 
when she created Prince William of Prussia as 
he then was a Knight of the Garter on his 
attaining his eighteenth birthday. This was 
indeed unprecedented, for his Royal Highness 
was then only third in the succession. His 
grandfather, the Emperor William the First, 
did not die until 1888, eleven years after the 
honour had been conferred. 

It is now time to relate how I first came into 
contact with the German Emperor, William the 
Second. 


CHAPTER II 


KAISER BACKS ENGLAND 


From South Africa to Berlin—Mr. Poultney Bigelow—An 

Order Mislaid—The Prince of Wales, r900—A Blunder— 

A Royal Letter—An Unexpected Summons—The Kaiser 

receives me—His Help for England, 1899—Berlin Society 

—French Military Mission to Germany—A Repartee—A 

Thoughtful Empress—Uniforms—Royal Courage—Kaiser 
refuses to receive President Kruger 


N the early part of the year 1900, while with 
the late General Sir William Gatacre in 
South Africa, such acute pains seized me all 
over my body that it was impossible to stand, 
sit, or lie down with any degree of comfort. 
Our medical officers pommelled me all over and 
found, as I anticipated, that I was as sound as 
the proverbial bell. They were mystified, and 
called in a doctor, who had practised for a 
number of years in the Queenstown region of 
Cape Colony. Without first examining me he 
said at once that acute rheumatism was the 
cause and that the first thing to do was to ship 
me to a hospital ship, Trojan, at East London. 
Our medical officers demurred, for this meant 
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sending me to a damp, and, therefore, probably 
still worse climate. But the local practitioner 
explained that numbers of people, like myself, 
who had never had a twinge of rheumatism 
frequently were laid low by it in the extremely 
dry climate at high altitude where we were at 
the time. 

After a time a medical Board ordered me to 
go on a sea voyage to England on six months’ 
sick leave. This was just at the time when the 
Foreign Office had been inquiring about me, for 
it wished me to go as Consul-General with very 
wide powers to Lourengo Marques. For- 
tunately for me my whereabouts were unknown 
in England except to my wife, who sensed with 
her usual vision that the new appointment 
would not attract me. It was, however, a very 
flattering thought on the part of the Foreign 
Office, which had always been the most generous 
and considerate of masters, even when it 
occasionally—and very properly—had chided 
me for some act which was not approved of in 
Downing Street. 

The sea voyage set me up and, about a month 
after landing at Southampton, my health was 
quite sufficiently restored to allow me to ask the 
War Office for a passage back to South Africa. 
There was a great surprise in store forme. The 
authorities informed me that a cablegram 
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recently received from Lord Roberts stated that 
the Boer War was practically at an end. There 
was, therefore, no object in my returning to 
South Africa. Moreover, Colonel Grierson had 
just been sent there from Berlin and the War 
and Foreign Offices both wished me to take his 
former place as soon as possible as a temporary 
measure. 

My good goddess, Chance, was indeed more 
than kind, for it was at the time the one appoint- 
ment I would have chosen for myself in the 
circumstances. I did not know the Emperor 
William the Second personally. Less than 
three years previously he had visited Russia 
during my tenure of the post of Military 
Attaché at St. Petersburg. The Staffs of all 
the embassies and legations had been presented 
to him at the Winter Palace; but this was a 
pure formality. He just said to Mr. Theo (now 
Sir Odo) Russell: “I remember your father 
(at Berlin) ’’ and passed on. But the Kaiser’s 
career had always interested me enormously, 
partly because I had been a schoolboy at the 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s Gymnasium in Berlin 
from October, 1870, until the year 1873 when 
I became a cadet at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

In the former year the future Kaiser had 
received his commission in the family regiment, 
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the First Guard Infantry, stationed always at 
Potsdam. When I was at school in Berlin I 
made the acquaintance of my oldest friend, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, whose father had 
migrated to that capital after resigning his post 
as United States Minister to Paris, partly for 
educational purposes concerning his children. 
Poultney is my age to within a few weeks, so 
we are both in our first octogenarian year. He 
saw a very great deal of the young Prince Wil- 
liam. ‘Their intimacy increased as time passed 
and the young Prince had ascended the throne. 
Bigelow used to tell me interesting things about 
the reigning family, and before many years had 
elapsed the eyes of the whole world remained 
fixed for a long time on William the Second, 
who was in fact much more of an autocrat than 
the T'sar of Russia, whose absolutism was 
smothered by the inextricable swathes of red 
tape, and often worse. 

I jumped at the offer to go to Berlin. The 
post was bound to be most interesting, but I did 
not at the time dream of getting to know the 
German Emperor as Chance had decided 
already that I should know him. After waiting 
some weeks for the formal order to proceed to 
Berlin, the Foreign Office asked me one day why 
I had not started. On proceeding to the War 
Office to learn the reason—I had been pre- 
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viously told there to set out without delay—the 
question was asked, immediately on my appear- 
ance, why I was not at my post. On replying 
that the order had not yet reached me, my 
answer was received with incredulity. I was 
known to be fond of leave at times. Eventually 
the Military Secretary took me with him to his 
clerk’s room where the order, which my com- 
panion had signed about six weeks previously, 
was discovered in a blotter. ‘This reminded me 
of an occurrence when the three divisional Staffs 
had set out for Cape Town in the preceding 
October. After a great deal of wrangling the 
War Office had sanctioned the issue of one 
typewriter for the three divisions, which, it 
was already known, would operate in three 
widely separated regions. One of the divisional 
generals happened to be on the staff of the War 
Office when the concession was granted. It 
was, therefore, natural that he should have 
seized the machine when it was issued from 
store. Unfortunately, nobody on his Staff was 
able to typewrite, we were informed. 

When the missing document had been re- 
trieved it was only a matter of hours before the 
approval of Queen Victoria was obtained. The 
Kaiser had previously expressed his agreement. 
If it had not been for the unexpected delay 
I would have arrived in Berlin in time for 
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the coming of age of the Crown Prince on 
his eighteenth birthday. ‘There was, however, 
nothing to regret about missing one state 
function more or less. All spectacles of the 
kind had been dwarfed by the unparalleled 
splendour of the Coronation at Moscow in the 
year 1896, the last spectacle of the kind that is 
likely to be produced in Russia. 

Everything was now in readiness for my 
departure. I had had the honour of becoming 
acquainted with the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward, at the time of the funeral in St. 
Petersburg, in 1894, of the Emperor Alexander 
the Third, who had always been very gracious 
to me; but I did not know him so well as I 
did his son, the ill-fated Nicholas the Second. 
I was travelling in Central Asia on an important 
mission concerning a Russo-Afghan collision 
when Alexander III died and so I could not 
return in time for the obsequies. His Royal 
Highness remained for some time with the 
Duke of York, now King George, in the former 
metropolis of Russia and I was commanded to 
present myself to him immediately after my 
return to the capital. 

During the years which followed, King 
Edward was the kindest and most considerate of 
masters, and on more than one occasion went 
a very long way to help me. On this first 
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occasion at the Anichkov Palace he remarked 
that we had not previously met. I did not, 
until I knew him better, explain that, as a newly 
joined young officer, at a Levée (being, of 
course, anxious to do the right thing), I watched 
the officer immediately in front of me, who was 
a distinguished admiral. The Prince of Wales, 
as King Edward then was, shook hands warmly 
with him, and when it came to my turn, instead 
of bowing and passing on immediately, I stood 
for a second or two awaiting the royal hand. 
But his Royal Highness evidently did not see me, 
for he was looking over my head. I moved on, 
conscious that I had committed a blunder, and 
as royal memories are usually very good ones I 
felt rather uneasy when ushered into my future 
Sovereign’s presence at the Russian Palace. 

I saw a good deal of him in St. Petersburg and 
for some reason unknown to me the Prince 
seemed to approve of me and of my relations 
with Russian Society and officials. He desired 
me to keep in touch with him after his return to 
England, and when I went to South Africa with 
Sir William Gatacre instructed me to write to 
him on any subject which was likely to interest 
him. He had already been informed of my 
impending departure for Berlin some weeks 
before it took place. A day or two before 
leaving London I went to take leave of his Royal 
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Highness when to my delighted astonishment he 
inquired whether I would like a personal letter 
of introduction to his nephew, the German 
Emperor? Wouldn’t I? 

On the eve of my departure the late Sir 
George Holford gave me the promised letter, 
and I arrived in Berlin on a Sunday in June, 
1900, at midday. To come again under the 
orders of my former delightful chief in Russia, 
the late Sir Frank Lascelles, whose great ser- 
vices were never recognized, was also a further 
attraction about my post in Germany. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was informed of 
the letter of introduction on the same after- 
noon and I awaited events. 

They came with rather startling rapidity. 
Instead of a delay, as we had confidently 
anticipated, of some days before my audience, 
I was awakened about five o’clock on the 
Monday morning by a message from Potsdam. 
It stated that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
and King would receive me that morning at the 
Neues Palais at Potsdam at nine o’clock. My 
uniform trunks had to be dragged upstairs to 
my room in the hotel and there was not much 
time to spare, for it took some time to get to the 
Wildpark station at Potsdam. It is the one for 
the Palace. But where there’s a will there’s 
usually a way, and I arrived in time. 
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The Kaiser was most gracious and inquiring, 
after he had welcomed me and had read his 
uncle’s letter. I was, of course, well aware of 
the detestation felt for England everywhere on 
the continent. It was really no worse in Ger- 
many than in other countries, but the psychology 
of each nation causes it to express itself in dif- 
ferent styles for the same purpose. It may as 
well be stated here that in spite of family dif- 
ferences and other causes the Emperor William 
the Second showed himself a true friend to 
England in her dark hours. France and Russia 
wished to induce the Kaiser to combine for our 
downfall. Indeed it will be seen later in these 
pages that our future faithful Ally, the Emperor 
Nicholas the Second, was fervently hoping that 
our last day as a great Power had come and he 
was indeed desirous of helping towards that end. 

After my audience at Potsdam there was the 
usual lengthy round of official visits to be paid, 
hundreds of visiting cards being necessary. It 
was at once apparent that official Germany 
intended, at first at any rate, to be polite, but no 
more. Indeed, one important officer, General 
von Krosigk, for whom I had done a good turn 
about a decade previously, when he was a 
member of the Great General Staff, and who 
had been grateful for my aid, was at home when 
I called upon him. But he did not receive me, 
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nor did I take any notice of him on the rare 
occasions when we afterwards met. Things 
improved in time. 

Berlin Society, however, whatever its feelings 
towards my own country may have been, was 
from first to last exceedingly kind and hospitable 
to my wife, little boy (afterwards killed in the 
War), and myself. ‘This was undoubtedly due 
to an aunt of my wife’s, pure English by descent, 
having married many years previously a near 
relation of Baron von Richthofen, German 
Foreign Minister before and after my sojourn as 
Military Attaché. Military Attachés in Berlin 
did not see much of the Germans except on 
formal occasions. After my time, however, 
the French Military Attaché, the Marquis de la 
Guiche, was very exceptionally situated, for he 
had married a lady, Princess Alice of Arenberg, 
who’ had Prussian relations. 

The year 1900 was not so important for me as 
the two succeeding ones; nevertheless, my 
relations with the Kaiser had started well. He 
had already made some sound criticisms of our 
conduct of the war in South Africa when he had 
received me at Potsdam on the day after my 
arrival to take up my post. About three 
months afterwards, in September, the grand 
manceuvres took place in the neighbourhood of 
Stettin. In 1900 there was no French Military 
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Attaché to Germany for some reason, which I 
have forgotten. The Kaiser, who had often 
attempted to improve the relations between his 
country and France—Clemenceau told Sir 
Edward Grey, on April 28, 1908, this could 
never happen *—had invited the French 
Government to send a mission to attend the 
exercises. General Michal was the head of it, 
and a curiously tactless Colonel Silvestre (chief 
of the President’s military household) was also 
a member. Field-Marshal Count Waldersee 
was the Allied Commander-in-Chief in China 
and, in a room full of German officers, the 
French colonel asked me in a loud tone: 

“Mais qui est donc ce Monsieur Walder- 
see?” 

His hosts acted perfectly by remaining im- 
perturbable. On the following morning, Sun- 
day, there was an open-air church parade and 
the sons of Gaul were placed exactly opposite 
a mammoth Iron Cross, with “ 1870-1871 ” 
in huge figures on it, which had been, I believe, 
erected overnight. At any rate it was obviously 
quite new | 

It was at the Stettin manceuvres that I became 
acquainted with the Empress Augusta Victoria. 
Rumour had said that she was rather shy with 


1 Twenty-five Years, by Lord Grey of Fallodon, Vol. IT, 
Ppp. 291-2. 
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strangers. She had had a long day on a some- 
what fiery chestnut charger—her Majesty was 
a very good horsewoman, as I had observed. 
In the evening there was a great banquet to 
various local notabilities and this was followed 
by a reception, at which several hundred people 
were present. As the Kaiser and Kaiserin 
remained standing all the time, nobody else sat 
down. ‘Some time after midnight the Empress, 
who happened to be passing in my neighbour- 
hood, came and spoke to me. During the 
course of our conversation I remarked that she 
must be feeling very tired after such a long day. 

“You see,” was her reply, “there are so 
many people here to-night whom I have never 
met before, and they all expect to be presented 
tome. They all leave me to make the conversa- 
tion, and, if I should sit down and have them 
brought to me instead of my walking about, I 
should never know how to end it without hurting 
their feelings, for there is not time to give each 
one more than a very short time. Each would 
think I wanted to get rid of him.” 

Although the caricatures in the German, and 
foreign, Press made fun of our khaki uniforms, 
the Kaiser realized that they were obviously 
the sensible ones to use in the field. Apart 
from the fact that troops thus clad were less 
visible to an enemy as a rule, the colour showed 
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dirt and dust much less than the ordinary 
national uniforms did. His Majesty had, there- 
fore, decided to go into the question with that 
thoroughness characteristic of him when he took 
up a subject. He sent for me one day in 
November, 1900, to Potsdam to examine and 
discuss his samples. 

He was in high good humour, for some 
Anglo-German agreement had just been con- 
cluded. I do not recollect what it was about, 
except that it was of great importance at the 
time, because I made a note that it was “a 
marvel of diplomacy and a well-kept secret 
until the end. No other Ambassador (Sir 
Frank Lascelles) would have carried it through ; 
it came in the nick of time too.”’ It was curious 
that secret treaties of much importance could 
be negotiated at a time when the tension be- 
tween the English and German peoples was 
greatly strained. In those days, of course, 
governments knew that they could manceuvre 
their citizens into adopting any course of 
action which the governments concerned might 
think good for them. Peoples were flattered 
by their rulers, who had their tongues in their 
cheeks. Just two years afterwards, on October 
22, 1902, the late Mr. Gibson Bowles, an in- 
quisitive M.P., inquired whether we had a 
secret agreement with Germany. Lord Cran- 
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borne (now Lord Salisbury) stated in reply that 
if there were one it could not be disclosed, 
thus admitting its existence. Members were 
mostly perfectly satisfied with this answer. 
This particular digression is not apologized for, 
because, having served for eight years under 
the Foreign Office, it is many years since the 
conclusion was forced upon me that secret 
treaties are in the long run likely to lead to 
deplorable results for the countries concerned. 
- To continue about the proposed new Ger- 
man uniform. Several German generals had 
been summoned to attend our conference, and 
some of them were, as was not uncommon, 
rather massive, indeed plethoric. The Kaiser 
made some jokes at their expense, which were 
accepted with respectful if rather forced laugh- 
ter. Several patterns were submitted for ex- 
amination, including, of course, equipment. 
Most of them were, in my opinion, a decided 
improvement on our own. The material was 
woollen, whereas ours was linen which, in hot 
climates, often caused rheumatism as in my own 
case after severe perspiration. ‘The British pat- 
tern was likewise admirably adapted for keeping 
a man cold in cold weather or at night. The 
German head-dress protected the temples better 
and the peak at the back could be turned up so 
that the soldier could lie down and take aim 
aI 
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without his helmet being in his way. The 
inventor had patented this and being a patriotic 
German said he would not grant licences for 
manufacture in any foreign country. The 
equipment had been very carefully thought out, 
and the very handsome “ field-grey ” pattern 
of 1914 was evolved from the various patterns. 

Before this happened, however, for the Ger- 
mans seldom changed things in a hurry, a 
furious storm was to burst in the following 
year, because an English newspaper corre- 
spondent, Mr. Hales of the Daily Express, 
criticized the existing patterns of German uni- 
forms as unsuitable for modern warfare. The 
Kaiser himself, as shall be seen in another 
chapter, championed the invectives of his 
national Press, but in more polished language, 
and we had a warm argument on the subject. 

An attempt was made on the Emperor’s life 
on November 16, 1900, when a woman in the 
crowd at Breslau flung a hatchet at him. This 
was not the only attempt made to assassinate 
his Majesty before the World War. He still 
bears the large scar of one on his temple ; but 
this did not, I was always assured, even by those 
who disliked him, either then or afterwards 


have the slightest effect on his nerve any more 


than Sipido’s attempt to assassinate King 
Edward at Brussels had. When our Sovereign 
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was relating to me the details of this crime, I 
remarked that, on seeing the pistol pointed at 
me, I should have crawled under the table of 
the railway saloon carriage. His Majesty smiled 
as he replied: 

“Oh no, I couldn’t do that.” 

The Kaiser’s physical courage could never 
be truthfully questioned. The year 1900 was 
not to close without a startling incident. Presi- 
dent Kruger had been acclaimed with the ut- 
most enthusiasm in Paris. He was, of course, 
well aware of the feelings of the German people 
concerning the Boer War, and Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland had shown what her Majesty 
naturally thought about it. Kruger resolved 
to visit Germany. Once in Berlin it would 
have been most difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Kaiser to have refused to receive him in 
view of the state of national feeling, which had 
already sharply criticized William the Second 
for having shown marked friendship for Eng- 
land during the early stages of the conflict. 
He had indeed shown great moral courage in 
visiting England in December, 1899, the month 
of our disasters at Magersfontein, Colenso, and 
Stormberg. It is proper, I think, to remind 
readers of things like this. 

Kruger had been smart and had reached 
Cologne before Herr von T'schirschky, the Ger- 
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man Minister at Luxemburg, met the President 
there and informed him that the German Em- 
peror would not receive him. This decision 
of his Majesty’s infuriated German public 
opinion. Kruger then went to Holland. I 
turned on all the electric lights in the chancery 
of the embassy as an illumination in honour of 
the event. Queen Victoria had also telegraphed 
to her grandson imploring him not to receive 
the Boer President. But I know the date of 
her missive, and the earlier one when the 
Kaiser had resolved that “nothing would 
induce him to see the President.” In fact the 
Queen’s message, sent through the Chargé 
d’Affaires, the late Lord Gough, who passed it 
on to Richthofen, the Foreign Minister, for 
the Chancellor, Biilow, was returned by Rich- 
thofen with a note saying that the matter had 
already been disposed of “‘ by his Majesty, who, 
in any case, would have pleased himself about 
it.” 
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CHAPTER III 
DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Kaiser on our Military Organization, 1900—Bi- 

centenary of Prussia, 1901‘ The Grizzliest Hideosity ”—~ 

Death of Queen Victoria— They want a pair of Trousers ”’ 

—The Kaiser comes to England—A Great Speech not 

reported—English Traders grumble—Want of Vision— 
| The Kaiser Mistrusted 


Y seven months in Germany in the year 

1900 had been very interesting. Several 
opportunities had occurred enabling me to con- 
verse with the Kaiser on various topics, such 
as the ramshackle nature of our military 
organization and the progress of the struggle 
in South Africa. Perhaps I may be pardoned 
for saying that in the year 1891 I had written 
a pamphlet appealing for what in 1906 was the 
foundation of the present Territorial Army. 
The subject was, of course, a contentious one, 
and the personnel of our auxiliary forces— 
there was none finer in the world as events 
proved—was sneered at by our military experts 
of the day. The pamphlet, although printed, 
was not allowed to be published, although 
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admittedly it was not written in a provocative 
tone. 

The same idea had occurred to the Emperor 
William and he often spoke to me on the sub- 
ject from the early days of our acquaintance. 
But there had been, in the year 1900, nothing 
in our relations with each other which could be 
regarded as really important. Nor did this 
state of affairs seem likely to change in the 
following year, 1901. Preparations for the 
celebration of the bi-centenary of Prussia as a 
kingdom under the Hohenzollerns had already 
been made, and the date for the festivities was 
January, 1901. The Duke of Connaught was 
to represent Queen Victoria. ‘The social season 
in Berlin was in winter, and it promised on this 
occasion to be unusually brilliant. 

Unfortunately the Court and, therefore, 
Society, had to go into mourning on January 5 
owing to the death of the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, whose sister had married the 
Emperor William the First. The celebrations 
could not well be postponed, and the mourning 
combined grief with pleasure. Mrs. Waters 
aptly described the early-Victorian strings of 
black beads and jet ornaments, which were de 
rigueur, as “‘the grizzliest hideosity.”” On the 
great day of all, January 18, however, mourning 
was put off. 
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On the following day, which was a Saturday, 
the unexpected blow fell. Queen Victoria was 
dying. She had reigned for so many years 
before our time that she really seemed to be 
an immortal institution. We all wondered 
what it would be like to come under a new 
Sovereign. For my own part, while I naturally 
regretted the breaking of such a link with the 
past, the prospect of a new reign interested 
me greatly owing to my previous acquaintance 
with King Edward, who had often spoken to 
me with complete candour, trusting my dis- 
cretion. As regards Queen Victoria, I had 
ridden in her procession from Buckingham 
Palace through London on the occasion of her 
Diamond Jubilee, and had been presented to 
her Majesty by King Edward. But this was a 
mere formality, and, as the Duke of Cambridge 
once told me, very few people ever came into 
contact with or even saw her. 

The Kaiser wrote to the Ambassador, Sir 
Frank Lascelles, in the forenoon of January 19 
to announce his intention of starting for Eng- 
land on that afternoon. The Duke of Con- 

naught accompanied his Majesty. The Kaiser 
had, of course, intimated his decision to his 
relations in England, who, from what the 
Kaiser wrote to Sir Frank would evidently have 
preferred that he should remain in Berlin. 
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The Ambassador told me that the Kaiser had 
written to him: ‘“‘ Those petticoats are at it 
again; they want a pair of trousers there ! ” 
But Sir Frank did not show me the letter, 
and, to anticipate, I should say now that his 
Majesty ascribes these words to one of Queen 
Victoria’s children. He arrived with his uncle, 
the Duke of Connaught, in time to see the 
aged monarch before she died peacefully on 
January 22. 

Several years after the conclusion of the 
World War the Kaiser described to me some 
very interesting details of the death-bed scene 
and of the subsequent lack of the most ordinary 
funeral arrangements. These will be related 
in their proper place in these pages. The 
Emperor’s decision to remain in England until 
after the interment aroused a great deal of 
adverse criticism in his own capital. His 
birthday is on January 27—he was born in 1859 
——and the occasion was, of course, always cele- 
brated with great pomp. ‘The Empress Augusta 
Victoria, it was believed, also wished her 
husband to return for it. Instead he ordered 
his Lord Chamberlain, Count zu Eulenburg, 
to proceed to England. Berlin society was 
afraid lest the Kaiser, by showing such strong 
sympathy with England, should offend Russia. 
It was in truth in a state of nerves. 
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The Kaiser’s visit was indeed a memorable 
one of the greatest historical importance. As 
one bitter critic of his Majesty told me after 
the War, the Kaiser proposed the only plan 
which could have preserved peace for an 
indefinite period by compelling Disarmament. 
I have on a previous occasion described it in 
detail, but make no apology for repeating it, 
leaving readers to form their own conclusions. 
In order to avoid confusing them and giving 
rise to misunderstandings about dates, the 
various circumstances shall be related at the 
times when they occurred, for I acquired addi- 
- tional information on the subject from the 
Kaiser himself, either by word of mouth or 
in letters which his Majesty has graciously 
authorized me to have published, more than 
a quarter of a century after January, 1901. 

King Edward had commanded Sir Frank 
Lascelles and myself to proceed to England for 
the obsequies which were fixed to take place on 
Saturday, February 2. I arrived in London 
on the day before and found contradictory 
orders from the War Office about my position 
in the funeral. Fortunately King Edward 
himself had his own instructions issued direct 
to me. They were quite at variance with the 
other orders. Everything which happened in 
connexion with it has already been fully de- — 
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scribed and has nothing to do with my personal 
relations with William the Second. 

His departure from London took place on 
February 5. King Edward and the German 
Emperor, with their suites and myself, travelled 
from Windsor by train on that day. The 
weather was bleak, but what an ovation the 
Kaiser had from the assembled multitude in 
Hyde Park! Twenty-eight persons, of whom 
I had the honour to be one, sat down to luncheon 
at Marlborough House and then came the sole 
real chance, which has presented itself from 
that day to this, of Disarmament. 

King Edward in a perfect little speech, when 
the meal was over, expressed his heartfelt 
gratitude to his illustrious nephew, for the 
extraordinarily striking manner in which the 
Kaiser had shown his feelings not only towards 
the Royal Family, but also to “ my people.” 

The German Emperor then rose and made 
the following reply. My memory was for- 
tunately excellent. At the Lycée Impérial 
de Versailles, in the year 1870, I carried off 
the first prize in this respect from thirty-one 
French boys, and at Marlborough House dotted 
down most of the Kaiser’s words, for all eyes 
were, of course, riveted upon the speaker. I 
had no idea, of course, what his Majesty in- 
tended to say ; but was confident that it would 
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be most interesting. How important, for the 
future of Europe was not in my mental vision. 


I thank you, my dear Uncle, heartily for your kind words ; 
I came to try and comfort you the moment I heard of my 
beloved grandmamma’s illness ; I wished to help and com- 
fort you, and my mother also wished it. I am very proud 
that you have made me a Field-Marshal in the glorious 
British Army which has produced so many distinguished 
soldiers. The English and German troops have fought 
together. ‘They have been brothers-in-arms in days gone 
by, and Wellington was a predecessor of the distinguished 
Field-Marshal, Lord Roberts. [Here the Emperor turned 
towards the Commander-in-Chief.] 

I believe there is a Providence which has decreed that 
two nations which have produced such men as Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Luther, and Goethe, must have a great future 
before them. I believe that the two Teutonic nations will, 
bit by bit, learn to know each other better, and that they 
will stand together to help in keeping the peace of the 
world. We ought to form an Anglo-German alliance, you 
to keep the seas while we would be responsible for the 
land. With such an alliance not a mouse could stir in 
Europe without our permission, and the nations would in 
time come to see the necessity of reducing their armaments. 

Once more, my dear Uncle, I thank you most heartily 
and drink to your health. 


The report of the Kaiser’s frank speech in 
the Court Circular of the. following morning 
was, as Sir Frank Lascelles remarked to me at 
the time, a poor affair. The proposal for an 
alliance was not mentioned in it. While at 
dinner in London on the day of the speech a 
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message reached me from Windsor to the 
effect that, as my memory was believed to be 
a good one, I was to prepare a précis for the 
Court Circular. ‘This was done immediately, 
but it reached Windsor so late—the Court had 
gone there—that it would have been too late 
for the Press. Various heads, therefore, put 
themselves together and compiled what was 
actually published. 

This subject is referred to in Chapter VI. 
But English exporters were already complain- 
ing. At the time of the Diamond Jubilee cele- 
brations in the year 1897, one of our most 
distinguished pro-consuls told me that “a war 
with Germany would be a popular war.” He 
is still living, and we were travelling from 
Hampton Court to London. He had already 
a great deal of experience in colonial administra- 
tion, and the honours since poured upon him 
have been thoroughly merited. His explana- 
tion was that our traders were sore with the 
Germans, and this soreness was increasing 
rapidly, because German foreign commerce was 
making such great strides as were ousting our 
goods to a large extent from the markets of the 
world. The late Lord Northcliffe realized 
this with his usual acumen and fostered the war 
spirit in England against Germany. The pro- 
per solution, as everybody now presumably 
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admits, would have been for our traders to 
modernize their methods and factories. 

In this connexion may be mentioned a case 
in point about the sluggishness of many of 
our exporters. In the boom year of 1920 I 
asked a Lancashire textile manufacturer in a 
very large way of business—his grandfather 
had founded his factory—whether he did not 
fear coming competition from the Far East, 
especially from Japan. In reply he inquired 
how many spindles she possessed. I gave a 
maximum of twelve millions. 

** Well,” he asked, ‘‘ and how many have we 
got?” 

‘* Somewhere about fifty millions ? ” 

He snorted and remarked that I had appar- — 
ently been studying the subject. He replied : 

‘Well, that’s good enough for me and it 
will also be all right for my sons after me.”’ 

** But,” I said, “ only a few years ago Japan 
did not have a single spindle.” 

The Board of Trade statistics show the result 
of this policy. Lancashire is in a desperate 
condition and cannot recover her former textile 
prosperity. Once again we have been too late. 
My acquaintance’s business failed some time 
ago. 3 

There is one other remark to be made con- 
cerning the Kaiser’s speech at Marlborough 
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House on February 5, 1901. After repeating 
it to a distinguished friend of mine, he asked 
the question : 

‘But how can we know that Germany will 
not build up a great fleet in secret ?”’ 

It was not possible to argue the point, with 
which numbers of very influential people were 
in agreement, because we had no common 
basis to start from. My reasoning told me 
that, supposing a great fleet could have been 
created in secret, which seemed to me incredible, 
Germany must first of all have overseas harbours 
and coaling stations to serve it. We held all 
the best ones. ; 
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Negotiations for Anglo-German Alliance—An Unfounded 
Story—King Edward’s Instructions—Informal Parties— 
‘“ Unmitigated Noodles ”—Sovereigns like the Truth— 
The Kaiser’s Cellar—Another French Military Mission, 
1901—T he Kaiser’s Speech—“ Your Policy of Isolation ”— 
The Kaiser’s Frankness—Family Friction—An Anonymous 
Article—A Mission of Atonement—-The Kaiser Upset— 
German Army not to be criticized—A very important 
Audience—The Kaiser on Mr. Chamberlain—“ Inter- 
vention ”—We discuss the Press—The Chancellor on 
Intervention—** Chamberlain should be shot ” 


HEN the Emperor William returned 
to Germany after the funeral of Queen 
Victoria some half-hearted negotiations for an 


alliance took place. Lord Salisbury, the Prime — 


Minister, was not enamoured of the project ; 
indeed I believe he preferred to keep his country 
free from entanglements. Moreover, in a letter 
dated May 25, 1884, which is in the archives at 
Moscow, and was, therefore, written four years 
before he ascended the throne, the Kaiser had 
expressed to the Emperor Alexander the Third 
of Russia his resentment at what he considered 
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to be the pressure from England for him to 
regard public affairs from a British rather than 
from a German standpoint. Ultimately, in- 
stead of an Anglo-German alliance we concluded 
one with Japan. When the Ambassador was 
instructed to inform his Majesty of the fact, it 
appeared that he was already aware of it through 
his own ambassador in London. 

Sometimes the Kaiser’s information was not 
correct. While the conversations about an 
alliance were proceeding, his Majesty heard 
that Mr. Arthur Balfour had asked a lady at a 
dinner-party: ‘‘ But can we trust the Em- 
peror?” ‘This incensed him; but the truth 
is that Mr. Balfour had been mistaken for Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Eventually it came out 
that the offending words had never been uttered 
at all. In connexion with this story, King 
Edward remarked : 

‘He should not listen to gossip.” 

Hitherto my conversations with the Kaiser, 
although very interesting, had had nothing 
particularly confidential about them. His Ma- 
jesty, King Edward, had instructed me, before 
I left England after the funeral of the Queen, 
to keep him informed of anything which might 
seem to me to be likely to interest him. Of 
course, I never kept anything from Sir Frank 
Lascelles. It was the Emperor’s custom to 
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invite all ambassadors, their wives, naval and 
military attachés to dine at the palace in 
Berlin every spring. The Chancellor, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and some other 
high German dignitaries were likewise com- 
manded to be present. 

The dinners were always very short, merci- 
fully, and afterwards the Kaiser talked with his 
principal guests, who left at an early hour. But 
the few attachés—in those days the status of an 
ambassador had not been reduced by an influx 
of numbers—remained, and adjourned to 
another part of the palace with his Majesty and 
a few German officers. Everything was quite 
informal, and there was an unlimited supply of 
wines, beer, cigars, and cigarettes. The Em- 
peror smoked, but drank nothing. He pre- 
ferred to remain standing, but his guests sat 
down or stood up as their fancy took them. 
On these occasions he would have frank talks 
with the foreign guests, and at my first enter- 
tainment of the kind, in the year 1go1, he 
characterized the British Government of the 
day as a “pack of unmitigated noodles!” 
From first to last the Kaiser never resented 
anything which I said to contradict him, or 
which differed from his views. King Edward, 
King George, the Tsar Nicholas the Second, 
and his Consort, the Empress Alexandra Feo- 
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dorovna, resembled the Kaiser exactly in this 
respect. They all wished to know what one 
thought, without necessarily being convinced ! 

It was not long before my relations with the 
Emperor became more personal than before. 
For some reason, which I have forgotten, I 
was invited to lunch at the Neues Palais at 
Potsdam on May 27, 1901. It was a small 
party and I was talking to my neighbour when 
my back was soundly thumped. ‘To lay hands 
on an officer in uniform was an unforgivable 
offence in Germany, so I concluded that the 
footman must have been suffering from an 
acute attack of Anglophobia. 

It appeared, however, that my imperial host 
had been trying to catch my eye, and the man 
had failed to attract my attention in any other 
manner. The Kaiser wished to pay me the 
compliment of drinking wine with me. Stand- 
ing up, of course, to acknowledge the honour, 
I remarked on the delicious quality of the still 
Moselle, my favourite wine when it is really 
quite first-class, in my glass. 

His Majesty replied that he had three or 
four bottles left of a still finer vintage. I took 
leave to be somewhat sceptical about this, and 
a bottle was sent for. The Kaiser sipped some 
and asked me for my opinion. My host was 
right. It was something unbelievably superb 
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even for that wonderful cellar. My appreciation 
was shown by the fact that I drank most of the 
bottle leaving only a small glassful or so for 
other applicants. Still Moselle is not a long- 
lived wine; but this particular vintage dated 
from somewhere about the year 1864, and was 
unique. 

Things were rapidly becoming more and 
more interesting for me. The presence of the 
French military mission at the manceuvres in 
the preceding year, 1900, had naturally aroused 
a good deal of comment, favourable or unfavour- 
able. But this event was eclipsed by another 
in May, 1901, designed also by the Kaiser to 
effect, if possible, a better understanding with 
France. He had, therefore, invited a French 
delegation to attend a field day of the Berlin 
garrison. General Bonnal and _ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gallet had arrived for the occasion. 
When the exercises, which took place on the 
usual drill ground, the Tempelhofer Feld, were 
finished, the Kaiser, in accordance with his 
usual custom, marched through the Friedrich 
Strasse, which is about as long as Oxford 
Street, at the head of the 2nd regiment of Foot 
Guards, accompanied by his two guests. Bon- 
nal had been wounded and taken prisoner in 
the Franco-German War of 1870-1. 

We all lunched with the Emperor Alexander’s 
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Grenadiers of the Guard, and soon after we 
had sat down the Kaiser drank first to the 
health of the Brigade to which the 2nd Foot 
Guards belonged. His father had commanded 
it at one time. After the toast had been 
honoured the Kaiser would normally have sat 
down before proposing another one. Instead 
of doing this he told the company to fill their 
glasses, and then he began a second speech. 

He said that he had proposed to the other 
Powers that the time had come when the 
Headquarter Allied Staff with Count Waldersee 
might be broken up and the German expedi- 
tionary force withdrawn from China. It should 
be mentioned that Colonial wars were unpopu- 
lar with Germans, and as Germany was not at 
war with China, but with Chinese rebels, con- 
scripted troops could not be dispatched there. 
Volunteers had to be enrolled, and after the 
first flush of enthusiasm had worn off there had 
been difficulty in relieving the time-expired 
men. Waldersee, in fact, had arrived on the 
scene of operations after the relief of the lega- 
tions, and his task had been, as the Kaiser put 
it, a “thankless”? one in endeavouring to 
exercise a nominal control. 

But the gist of the speech was to come. 


His Majesty went on to say that “of all the - 


troops in China none were better than the 
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French, who possessed every military virtue, 
and with whom the Germans had stood 
shoulder to shoulder not only in camp, but also 
in victorious exploits in the field. 

“I am glad that we have here to-day two 
representatives of the gallant French Army, and 
I raise my glass to the health of the brave 
French Army and its representative here, 
General Bonnal.” 

The Kaiser had spoken in German so that 
his own officers might understand his words. 
Bonnal, who was seated on the Kaiser’s left 
hand, then rose and made the best of a very 
delicate situation in a few words very tactfully 
chosen. Nobody can do this sort of thing 
more gracefully than a Frenchman. 

After the luncheon was over the Kaiser came 
and spoke to me. He began by asking whether 
I had paid attention to what he had said, and 
I was able to assure his Majesty that it would 
be repeated on that same afternoon practically 
word for word to the ambassador, who would 
undoubtedly transmit it at once to London. 
The Kaiser’s conversation with me on this 
occasion, May 29, 1901, turned then on his 
plan for our Territorial Army, a subject which 
he had discussed with me more than once, 
and to which he subsequently returned occa- 
sionally. ‘This was five years before the scheme 
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took practical shape in England under Lord 
Haldane. 

But this part of our conversation was merely 
a curtain-raiser. Some remark of mine about 
the presence of the French officers as his 
Majesty’s guests at once started, as I had hoped 
it would, a pronouncement of great importance, 
for it was political and not military. 

Your policy of isolation will no longer do. 
You will no longer be able to stir up strife 
among the nations on the Continent. You 
heard what I said at luncheon, and the Con- 
tinental nations mean to work in peace, and you 
(he stressed the word) will not be able to prevent 
us doing so. You will have to join one side 
or the other.”’ 

Things were indeed already moving in that 
direction. The unseen forces were to prove 
themselves stronger than the visible ones. 
The point about this blunt imperial statement 
was that the Kaiser in his concluding words 
showed that he was a believer in the Balance of 
Power theory. His Majesty evidently reported 
to his Chancellor, Biilow, what he had told me, 
for a couple of days afterwards, on May 31, 
1901, I was dining at the Palace in Berlin, and 
met there my friend, Baron Richthofen, the 
Foreign Minister. In the course of conver- 
sation he remarked : : 
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“I hear that when our Imperial Majesty 
wishes to discuss political affairs he now chooses 
you as his confidant |” | 

This occasional custom of the Kaiser’s some- 
times caused. a great deal of trouble in the world, 
and his Ministers, of course, disliked it intensely. 
They never knew what would be uttered. The 
truth is that when William the Second had 
confidence in a person he was apt to discuss 
subjects of prime importance in the frankest 
manner, and argue with his companion, when 
the latter should differ from his Majesty. Of 
course, it was intensely interesting to be the 
recipient of the ideas of the mightiest Chief of 
State on the continent of Europe. 

‘These most unusual opportunities would no 
doubt never have been vouchsafed to me if 
Queen Victoria had been living, for her grand- 
son’s confidences, if made at all, would pro- 
bably have been made to her Majesty. The 
Kaiser never pretended to have the same high 
opinion of King Edward’s intellect as he had 
for that of his unparalleled grandmamma with 
whose autocratic temperament he was quite in 
sympathy. Both were whole-heartedly con- 
vinced that their autocracy, as far as it went, 
was for the welfare of their peoples. 

When King Edward and his nephew were 
together, they got on capitally. When they 
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were separated, friction, and sometimes trouble, 
was apt to arise. King Edward charged me 
with small commissions from time to time in 
connexion with the Kaiser in order to have an 
opportunity of bringing up some subject of 
major importance which, if this had been done 
through the ambassador, would at once have 
been official Of course everything, down to 
the smallest trifles, which passed between the 
German Emperor and myself, was invariably 
reported by me immediately to his Excellency 
the Ambassador, and the arrangement suited 
Sir Frank Lascelles. 

My appointment to Berlin was made per- 
manent in 1901. Colonel Grierson did not 
desire to return. He had originally made every 
possible effort to go there, up to a time when 
everything German was good. But circum- 
stances had caused him to change his mind 
and he had written to me that he had had 
“enough of Germans to last me all my life.”’ 
Meanwhile attempts on the part of the War 
Office to get me back had been successfully 
resisted by me. I was convinced that much 
time and energy would be wasted in attempts 
to reform the army after the struggle in South 
Africa, and as usual a beginning was made by 
altering the uniforms in all sorts of ways 
regardless of the effect on officers’ purses. 
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In my own professional interests I ought to 
have returned gladly to the War Office where 
the appointment in the Directorate of Opera- 
tions, which fell to the late Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson, would have been mine 
with good prospects for the future. On the 
other hand, our leading military experts of the 
day mostly looked upon military attachés as 
useless encumbrances and unfit for command. 
This was well known to me. The late Sir 
Douglas Dawson had been military attaché in 
Vienna and afterwards in Paris. During the 
South African struggle he commanded for a 
time a composite battalion at Shorncliffe or 
some such place. One day the Commander- 
in-Chief inspected Dawson’s unit, and the 
General Officer Commanding remarked to 
Lord Roberts that Dawson’s experience entitled 
him to some more important post. 

“Unfortunately he has been only a military 
attaché,” was the reply. 

Times change, however, and we with them. | 
When I was a young officer I wrote an anony- 
mous article for Coburn’s magazine (long since 
defunct) criticizing the system whereby artil- 
lery general officers were considered unfit to 
command mixed districts. Only one command, 
namely, that at Woolwich, was open to them in 
England, whereas on the Continent the boot 
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was very much on the other leg. The article 
met with a good deal of approval among senior 
artillery officers in the mess-room. Nowadays 
the Royal Regiment has at least quite its full 
share of the biggest plums. Not so many years 
ago the idea that an artilleryman could become 
chief of the Imperial General Staff would have 
been ridiculed. Now, the post has been held 
by two in succession. 

In September, 1901, there was a very inter- 
esting sequel to the Boxer insurrection in China. 
The German Minister at Peking, Baron von 
Ketteler, had been murdered there, and the 
Kaiser had insisted thatea mission of atonement, 
headed by a prince of the Manchu dynasty, 
should proceed to Germany in order to express 
contrition and give promises of good behaviour 
for the future. The Chinese Government had 
been informed that Germany had shown great 
magnanimity in withdrawing nearly all her troops 
from North China after the rising had been sup- 
pressed. The German Government had had 
really no choice in this matter. Colonial wars 
were unpopular with Germans, officers and men, 
and after the first glamour had worn off volun- 
teers for the Far East were not forthcoming in 
anything like sufficient numbers. The prospects 
were not sufficiently attractive, but the Chinese 
authorities were not then aware of the fact. 
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. The German demand was accepted and the 
mission, headed by Prince Tchun, a pleasant- 
looking youth, and a member of the Imperial 
Family, set out on its journey. The ceremonial 
to be adopted was the subject of much delibera- 
tion in Berlin. One point in particular was 
insisted upon. This was that Prince Tchun 
should kotow on entering the Kaiser’s presence 
in according with the practice of the Chinese 
Court. Nothing had been said about this, 
however, before the mission had arrived in 
Europe, for it was believed that his Imperial 
Highness would then have no alternative to 
complying with the ordinance. 

But he had become restive about this part 
of the programme by the time that he was 
approaching German territory, and discovered 
that ill-health would prevent him from con- 
tinuing his journey. As it was necessary to get 
him into Germany at all costs, and especially 
to Potsdam, a revised ceremonial had to be 
drawn up. Prince Tchun duly proceeded to 
the Neues Palais, where the Emperor was in 
residence. 7 : | 

A Guard of Honour was drawn up in front 
of the main entrance, but took not the slightest 
notice of the imperial visitor as he descended 
from his carriage. The Guard was standing 
at ease, the officers were chatting, and some 
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were smoking. ‘T’he Prince had lost the first 
game. It was too late for him to do anything. 
When, however, he emerged, after his apologies 
had been accepted and he had heard a few 
words from his imperial host, the state of 
affairs was altogether different. The Guard 
of Honour rendered to Prince Tchun his due 
with the perfection for which the Prussian Guard . 
Corps was so justly celebrated. It was the last 
word in stage management. 

The Prince had two reasons for firmly refusing 
to kotow. One was that he would have con- 
sidered the act as an indignity if performed 
anywhere except in China. The other reason 
was of a more personal nature. If he had per- 
formed the ceremony Chinese etiquette would 
have required that he should then have com- 
mitted suicide in the Kaiser’s presence ! 

The German grand manceuvres were to take 
place afterwards at Danzig in the autumn of 
1901. The Chinese mission was invited to 
attend them, and it would have been a breach 
of one of the thousands of Chinese rules con- 
cerning politeness if the invitation had been 
declined. The Kaiser, of course, also wished 
to show his visitor a sample of the German 
Army, to enable him to see that military perfec- 
tion was not confined to the Guard Corps. On 
the opening day there was the usual parade of 
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troops. On such occasions in Germany time, 
distances, everything, was calculated and mea- 
sured beforehand with extreme nicety. 

A show parade of this nature lasted, as a rule, 
for about a couple of hours. On this occasion, 
_ however, four hours and a half elapsed before 
the proceedings came to anend. It was a nice, 
warm day, and I had begun to wonder when the 
ceaseless marchings-past would end. Prince 
Tchun was in a carriage at the saluting base, 
and acknowledged the salutes by bobbing his 
head as if it had been jerked by a string. They 
were, of course, intended for the Kaiser, but 
as the Chinese are unparalleled in inserting 
pinpricks I wondered whether the visitor meant 
to convey that he, of course, was the principal 
figure on the parade ground. 

I did not, of course, overhear the conversation 
which took place, when the proceedings had 
come to an end, through an interpreter as 
intermediary, between the Kaiser and the 
Chinese Prince. It was currently reported 
afterwards that the Emperor William inquired 
what impression the magnificent spectacle had 
made upon his guest. One might, perhaps, 
have expected in the circumstances a reply to 
the effect that China would take especial care 
not to affront the German nation again, after 
her representative had witnessed such a speci- 
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men of its military power. ‘The astute Prince 
was, however, stated to have_declared : 

“For more than four thousand years we in 
my country have abandoned this silly, stupid 
method of plaguing men ! ” 

If he expressed himself in this sense, events 
have since shown that there was a good deal 
to be said for it. After the conclusion of the 
World War a disunited China, without any 
army to back her, has thrown off all kinds of 
fetters which had previously rendered her 
helpless in the face of Western nations. 

There was another incident which happened 
at these manceuvres. It concerned myself 
and was very disagreeable indeed. But before 
relating it, mention may be made of the Kaiser’s 
extremely acute hearing in those days. I had 
on some previous occasions observed that dur- 
ing a march past, when the goose step was used, 
the Emperor’s attention was attracted by some- 
thing which aroused my curiosity. In 1889, 
the year following his accession to the throne, 
a new regulation for bands was introduced. 
This increased the number of paces per minute 
from one hundred and twelve to one hundred 
and fourteen. While the bands were marching 
into position the regimental drum-major was 
responsible for the time. When the bands 
began to play, however, the bandmaster was 
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responsible. He carried a watch in his left 
hand, and he glanced at it from time to time. 
The Kaiser’s ear was so sensitive that on more 
than one occasion the bandmaster narrowly 
escaped punishment for having set the wrong 
tempo! A difference of two paces in sixty 
seconds could scarcely be noticed by most 
people, I imagine. 

The incident in which I was involved at 
Danzig was due to the wish of some Germans 
to embroil me with the Emperor William. In 
order not to derange anything in his time-table, 
-in which almost every minute would be filled 
up, I had resolved to defer until the last day 
of the manceuvres reporting to his Majesty 
that I had been confirmed in my appointment | 
as military attaché. My instructions were to 
ask him also whether this had his approval. 
He had recently refused to accept the late 
General Gourko as Russian military attaché. 
In reply to my question the Kaiser said: “I 
am very glad,” and shook hands warmly with 
me. Then came a bolt from the blue when 
he continued : | | 

“Now, Waters, you must look after your 
correspondence ! ” 

Perplexed, I wondered whether the Kaiser 
had come to hear of some criticisms of mine, 
about things in Germany, which had angered 
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him. He must have noticed my puzzled look, 
for he added presently, as I had not decided 
how to handle the matter : 

“‘T mean your newspaper correspondents (the 
italics are mine) at these manceuvres. They 
have written most offensive strictures about 
them and have insulted the German Army ; 
also they have ridiculed our uniforms. I won’t 
have it, and they shall all be kicked out if it 
happens again.” 

I realized immediately that somebody had 
purposely misled his Majesty. Whatever the 
correspondents may have thought, they were all 
experienced men, and were certain to have had 
sufficient sense not to queer their own pitch. 
They would have waited until they returned to 
England. Moreover, some of them had spoken 
to me from time to time, and nothing was 
farther from their minds than to be offensive. 
Their experience in the field in South Africa 
was also of great value to them, for in both 
cases the topographical features of the ground 
had much in common. At these Danzig 
manceuvres, as in all others which I had seen 
either in Russia or in Germany, blunders had 
undoubtedly been committed. But this was 
not confined to Germany or Russia. I had not 
read any of that day’s German newspapers. 

But the Kaiser’s attention had been drawn 
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to spiteful efforts to make trouble between his 
Majesty and myself. It was sure to have 
become common knowledge that we had had 
a good many private conversations, and Ger- 
mans would naturally have resented the fact. 
I felt rather peevish and determined to plant a 
dart. After telling his Majesty that there must 
be some misunderstanding somewhere I added 
that any criticisms, which might have been 
uttered, would certainly have been in much 
better taste than the German ones concerning 
the British Army in South Africa. It is not 
too much to say that many of them were obscene 
falsehoods. Press campaigns on the continent 
were conducted in a different manner to our 
own. 

“One of them,” continued the Kaiser, ‘‘ is 
named Hales, and he gives you as his authority. 
It is in the Lokal Anzeiger (a Berlin newspaper 
with a great circulation) and other German 
papers.” 

I told the Emperor that the statement about 
myself was an absolute lie. We were staring 
at each other and, in order that no misconcep- 
tion should exist, I asked : 

“Does your Majesty believe me ? ” 

Everything depended on his reply. It was 
thoroughly satisfactory, for he accepted my 
denial absolutely ; but told me to “‘be sure” | 
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to give the correspondents “ a good scolding ! ”’ 


He added that “the German Army must not 
be criticized !’’ Our conversation ended by 
leaving us on the best of terms with each other. 
Before the London papers with the crucial date 
could reach me I read the German ones. In 
some was a syndicated article, cabled from 


London. This one, like the others, attacked 


me personally and very strongly, declaring in 
effect that I had been overheard priming the 
English correspondents, and was obviously the 
instigator of the ridicule said to have been 
poured on the German Army. The desire to 
draw me into a newspaper correspondence was 
obvious. In fact some papers demanded a 
reply. When no notice was taken of this, 
representatives called upon me for interviews. 
This gave me an opportunity of speaking some 
home truths and expressing my opinion of the 
German Press in general. 

What had actually happened was that Mr. 
Hales had stated in the Daily Express—this was, 
of course, long before Lord Beaverbrook’s 
reign—that the dark-blue German uniforms of 
that day had been shown, by our own experi- 
ences in the Boer War, to be unsuitable for 
modern warfare as they were usually so visible 
at long range. And the long range of that time 
was minute compared with that even of the 
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year 1914, when the German Army took the 
field in its modern clothing. These English 
war correspondents were all, as I knew from 
experience in South Africa, first-rate men, 
specially selected for their work. The truth 
is that they had expressed the greatest admira- 
tion for the German Army ; but their experi- 
ence caused them to note the very same tactical 
errors, which the Minister of War, General von 
Gossler, himself had sharply denounced in my 
presence ! 

A few weeks afterwards, in October, 1901, 
an opportunity was afforded to me of referring 
to the subject with the Kaiser, in whose mind 
the remarks about uniforms still rankled, 
although he was, as has been already shown, 
contemplating a change to something more 
suitable for modern warfare in Europe. Curi- 
ously enough, to anticipate for a moment, on 
July 9, 1902, there appeared in a Berlin news- 
paper, the Vorwdris, the organ of the social- 
democratic party, a long article, entitled Drill 
at all Costs, which absolutely ridiculed the 
training of the German Army! King Edward 
was pleased to tell me, in connexion with the 
Danzig incident, that I had shown “ great tact ” 
in the matter. 

Our Sovereign also wished me to have 
another conversation with his nephew, if the 
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latter should be in a mood for this. A special 
King’s Messenger arrived, therefore, in Berlin 
on October 21, 1901, with a letter from the 
King. In the ordinary course of things this 
missive would have been transmitted through 
the Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles. But a 
military appearance was given to the matter 
by the British medal for the recent operations 
in North China which, together with the letter, 
I was to deliver into the Kaiser’s hand. The 
reply to my request for an audience was a 
summons to go to Potsdam on the next day but 
one. 

The interview lasted well over an hour. A 
variety of topics were discussed, and the prin- 
cipal themes were most important. It hap- 
pened to be the day when two of the younger 
sons of the Emperor William were to return 
to school. ‘The course of our conversation was 
interrupted three times by messages from the 
Empress Augusta Victoria that the Kaiser 
must say good-bye to them. The last message 
was that he must come immediately, or else 
they would miss their train. Even then the 
messenger was waved aside and the princes left 
without seeing their father. “I expect,” said 
Sir Frank to me afterwards, “‘ that the Empress 
expressed herself pretty plainly to him!” 

After reading the King’s letter, which he said 
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he would answer at an early date, and expressing 
his sincere gratification for the medal—almost 
if not quite the first one to be issued—the Kaiser 
began by speaking about the long-drawn-out 
war in South Africa. He was pessimistic about 
our prospects. His information was that things 
were going very badly, and the continued inter- 
ference with trade had already involved a 
number of his subjects in heavy losses. The 
British public, said the Kaiser, had been 
“hoodwinked ” as to the number of troops 
actually in the field on our side. 

“You had originally the splendid troops, 
officers and men, of the old army, but they 
have been worn out, and now you have only 
scum.” 

My reply was that we had plenty of able- 
bodied men in the United Kingdom, but that 
the war, after the first flush of excitement, had 
never been a popular one with our people, 
who suspected that it was being waged for the 
benefit of the millionaires. This drew the 
retort that we had become “degenerate ” 
through too much luxury. Numbers of the 
wealthy were parasites, who had never done a 
day’s work in their lives and never intended to. 

There was no doubt some truth in this 
criticism ; but I assured his Majesty that, 
should the need arise, my countrymen would 
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fight to the death for what they believed to be a 
Cause. I added that deeds of heroism are 
performed daily in Britain by all sorts of people, 
miners, shop assistants, policemen, children of 
both sexes, who think nothing of their actions 
which are taken as a matter of course. In war- 
time, I said, such deeds would be rewarded 
by the highest suitable honours. There had 
recently been one of those appalling colliery 
disasters in South Wales where, as usual, the 
devotion of the rescue parties was, as to-day, 
unsurpassable. I pointed out that a person does 
not need to be dressed up as a soldier in order 
to be supremely courageous. 

The Kaiser was not convinced, although he 
did not question the bravery of the ordinary 
citizens. He declared that the upper classes 
in England were setting a very bad example 
by their extravagant habits. ‘“ England wants 
a MAN to rouse her. But who is to do it? 
You want a Spurgeon.” 

His Majesty agreed that many of our troops 
had been in the field for two years without 
winter quarters or rest, probably an unprece- 
dented fact, and that the strain must have been 
“almost unbearable.” He criticized sharply 
the rejection by Mr. Chamberlain of the terms 
which Lord Kitchener had proposed to offer 
to the Boers, and declared that our Colonial 
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Secretary was endeavouring to carry out a 
policy without knowing whether we had suffi- 
cient military force to put it into execution. 
If, the Kaiser went on, Mr. Chamberlain would 
“spend one night on the veldt instead of 
making speeches on temperance at such a 
crisis, it would do him a world of good and 
teach him something.”’ 

All this was exciting enough, but a bolt from 
the blue was to come. The question of the 
interference with trade owing to the war came 
up again.during our conversation. The state 
of affairs, said the Kaiser, was causing great 
inconvenience. German merchants at Bremen 
and Hamburg were stocked with cargoes for 
South Africa which they were unable to ship. 

My reply was that English traders were not 
only in exactly the same position, but they had 
the additional burden of paying for the war by 
taxation, which had indeed been perforce in- 
creased. As one explanation why the struggle 
had been dragging on for so long, I remarked 
that we could have smashed the Boers into sub- 
mission earlier, but we did not wish to be rough 
with them as we intended to annex their 
country. My reasoning was rather thin, but 
there was something in it. | 

The Kaiser thereupon exploded his shell. 
We had already, as may have been gathered, 
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contradicted one another from time to time. 
The Kaiser is really fond of arguing. His 
Majesty went on to say that the situation could 
not go on indefinitely as “ people cannot be 
held back for ever, and then there will be 
intervention.” 

** Well, sir,’’ I answered, “‘ you may intervene 
and you may pull us down, but that will not 
make us stop the war, and we will do our best 
to pull Germany down with us.” 

Considering his Majesty’s remarks at Danzig 
about any criticism at all, I wondered what his 
reaction to this plain statement would be. 
There had been only two alternatives for me: 
either to say nothing, or to be quite frank. 
The former alternative seemed to me to be 
out of the question at such a moment. My 
answer at any rate gave him the opportunity 
of terminating my audience, for it had already 
lasted a long time. It was then that the 
Empress sent her first message about Prince 
August Wilhelm and Prince Oscar. But, al- 
though everybody was well aware that the 
Emperor’s entourage rarely ventured to differ 
from his Majesty, he had always from the very 
commencement of our acquaintance given me 
the impression that he really wished to hear 
an opponent’s opinion whatever it might be. 
This view was completely justified. He did 
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not show the slightest trace of resentment at 
my rejoinder. He did not pursue the subject, 
and indeed there was nothing more that could 
be said. 

The Kaiser switched the conversation to 
another topic, namely, the supersession of 
General Sir Redvers Buller in the Aldershot 
command in consequence of some more or less 
indiscreet remark at a public luncheon in 
London. The Kaiser held the same view as 
that which I had heard direct from Balmoral, 
namely, that both the Government and the 
Opposition were “ practically in accord ” with 
the punishment while “the Free Lances on 
either side are making much mischief and 
capital out of it.” The Emperor remarked, 


what was true, that there was a great deal too 


much self-advertisement on the part of certain 
oficers. This is not the place perhaps to relate 
how a rising general was hard put to it to 
devise a successful stunt which brought him 
some notoriety. 

One had to keep one’s wits about one during 
a long talk with William the Second, for he has 


that rare gift of being able to turn at a second’s 


notice from one subject to another, and of 

throwing himself completely into his new rdle. 

Fortunately, a reporter’s notebook was not 

needed ; but if it had been I think the Kaiser 
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would not have objected. A report, however, 
must have been taken in shorthand. 

After disposing of Sir Redvers Buller, his 
Majesty commented on some of our statesmen. 
He spoke with contempt of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and some of his speeches 
during the Boer War; nor did he spare the 
Cabinet. Lord Salisbury, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Lord Lansdowne, all had their turn. 
On my remarking that one of them at any rate 
was a “charming gentleman,” the Kaiser 
retorted : 

““Oh, yes ; but you cannot govern a country 
with charming gentlemen.”” ‘Tapping his fore- 
head, he went on: “ He is no Fliegen-Fanger ”’ 
(fly-catcher). 

It had been my intention, before my visit to 
Potsdam on that October morning, to bring 
up the question of the Daily Express article on 
the Danzig manceuvres. I had not to make 
the opportunity as the Emperor spoke about 
the increasing bitterness against Germany in the 
English Press, adding that a newspaper cam- 
paign might result in an actual breach. Some- 
thing had happened before I arrived at the 
Palace which decided me to bring in more than 
the article on the mancuvres. The Kaiser 
and I were, therefore, of one mind about the 
desirability of discussing Press matters. 
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On stepping out of the train at the Wildpark 
station my eye fell on a German comic publica- 
tion,. Simplicissimus, on sale at the bookstall. 
On its front page was a disgusting, coloured 
drawing—one could not call it a caricature— 
representing Queen Victoria, who had died 
only nine months previously. She was de- 
picted struggling in a sea of blood to reach the 
shore where stood St. Peter with the keys and 
President Kruger by his side. I had already 
seen in continental publications a good many _ 
things of the kind designed to represent King 
Edward, the British Army, and others. But 
this particular exhibition transcended all others, 
while its obscenity was enhanced, if possible, by 
the fact that the Wildpark station was for the use 
of the Imperial Family and visitors to the Palace. 

When the Emperor had finished speaking 
about the British Press I inquired first whether 
he had read the article in the Daily Express. 
He had done so. The article, said his Majesty, 

“ jeered ” at some of the Prussian uniforms, and 
the troops had been “ recklessly and unjustly 
criticized.” 

“This sort of thing will not do in Germany. 
It maddens the Germans, who will not stand 
their army being ridiculed.” 

The truth is that the Kaiser was in a very 
difficult position. He was, of course, well aware 
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of the resentment displayed against him in his 
own country for his alleged excessive affection 
and sympathy for England. On the other hand, 
while he had already and recently abundantly 
proved his intention not to allow us to be 
attacked by a coalition, he had many detractors 
and more sceptics concerning himself in Eng- 
land. He had on that October morning drawn 
my attention to the fact of allowing German 
firms to supply us with war material “ although 
this is not strictly according to neutrality.” 

But I had to speak about the filthy cartoon in 
Simplicissimus, and the general tone of the lead- 
ing German newspapers. The German Press 
laws were stringent, and had been, of course, 
studied by me. But it is not always practicable 
to set the law in motion. In England, for 
example, there 1s a law against secret com- 
missions in business ; but proceedings cannot 
be taken under it by anybody without the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General having first 
been obtained. I used plain language on the 
subject of the German Press to the Kaiser, 
remarking that some German editors and 
journalists loved to wallow in filth and splash it 
over the dead as well as over the living, especially 
over the Emperor’s own near relations. 

The Kaiser was, as, of course, I knew he 
would be, genuinely disgusted with what I had 
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told him ; but he added that the Press could not 
be controlled. In the circumstances I believe 
his Majesty was right. It was a choice of evils. 
In any case the Government alone could have 
acted. In the earlier years of his reign there 
had taken place some prosecutions for Jése- 
mayjesté ; but the practice had been abandoned 
as the Courts, by the increasing number of 
acquittals, had shown their distaste for cases of 
the kind. 

My audience came to an end at last, when I 
was beginning to wonder how many more of the 
various subjects, introduced into it, could remain 
clear in my memory. I was aware that the 
Kaiser’s memory was excellent, and, to 
anticipate, the same is true to-day. I have 
many proofs of this. Immediately after my 
return to Berlin from the Palace I reported to 
the Ambassador in written detail the features 
of such a thrilling audience. His Excellency 
after perusing my dispatch asked me whether I 
thought he should take up the matter about 
intervention with the Chancellor. My view 
was that it should be definitely cleared up as 
soon as possible. Sir Frank then said he had 
already decided to do this, and had asked for my 
opinion merely to hear what I thought about it. 

He carried out his resolve in a manner 
characteristic of his skill and tact. Instead of 
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inditing an official dispatch to von Biilow he 
wrote him a private letter asking whether the 
intervention mentioned by the Emperor was to 
be taken as expressing the desire or the intention 
of the German Government. Biilow was resid- 
ing in Berlin and, of course, had to consult 
his Sovereign at Potsdam. The Ambassador’s 
letter was dated October 23, and the Chan- 
cellor’s reply reached him three days afterwards. 

Meanwhile there had been some speculation 
in the embassy as to its probable tenor. The 
Kaiser had discussed so many topics with me 
that he might perhaps have said that I had 
misunderstood some remark of his. This would 
have effectually settled the affair. Indeed it 
occurred to me that the Emperor might have 
forgotten the exact words which he had used, 
for many thousands must have been spoken 
during my audience. 

Lascelles showed me the Chancellor’s reply. 
It stated that the latter did not know what had 
passed between the Emperor and myself, but 
his Excellency might rely (bauen) on this, 
namely, that the German Government had no 
intention of intervening in the South African 
struggle. It was then that Sir Frank told me 
for the first time that, if the Kaiser informed the 
Chancellor or the Foreign Minister of his own 
account of a conversation between us, his report 
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had always tallied with mine to Sir Frank, with 
whom one of those Ministers had subsequently 
—and, I understood, invariably—discussed both 
versions. ‘This was, of course, most gratifying 
for me. 

Shortly after this incident the Ambassador 
saw the Emperor, who said that, as his advice to 
the British Government was always disregarded, 
he would no longer “stick to”’ us. On Sir 
Frank inquiring to whom he intended to transfer 
his affections, the Kaiser replied : ‘‘ To myself.” 
His advice to the British Cabinet had certainly 
ranged over a large field, and King Edward once 
said to me that his nephew would doubtless like 
to appoint all our Ministers, as he was “ so fond 
of meddling!” But the Emperor’s efforts, to 
be fair to his Majesty, were usually in the direc- 
tion of improving our military organization. 
He recognized that, at that date, conscription, 
under any name, was quite out of the question. 
He evidently wished England to be powerful. 

For some reason the Emperor invited me to 
lunch at Potsdam about a fortnight after my 


audience of October 23. He attacked the © 


Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
sharpest terms. I informed his Majesty that 
his remark about spending a night on the veldt 


had been repeated to Sir Frank Lascelles, who — 
said I must transmit it to London, because it 
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would ‘‘make Chamberlain so angry.” 'The 
Foreign Office prints and circulates matters of 


interest on foreign affairs to members of the | 


Cabinet. ‘Thereupon, the Kaiser, thinking no 
doubt of the catechism to which the Chancellor 
had doubtless subjected him concerning his 
remark about intervention, laughed and asked 
me : 

‘ What have you been making me say now ? ”’ 

He never, so far as my own experience went, 
endeavoured to explain away or to minimize the 
importance of anything he might have teld me 
when very important subjects were being dis- 
cussed. On this occasion he went on to express 
his own heartfelt desire, which was to have the 
Colonial Secretary sent to his death ! 

‘Chamberlain ought to be taken to South 
Africa, marched across the continent, and then 
shot. A firing party is what he wants.” 

** Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ many of my countrymen 
would like to see Mr. Chamberlain Prime 
Minister of England; they positively adore 
him.”’ = 

“* Ach, was! ‘They couldn’t!” 
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CHAPTER V 
A LOST LETTER 


Invitation to Sandringham—Chancellor Insults England— 

A Royal Letter Disappears—-In the Nick of 'Time—The 

Prince of Wales visits Berlin, r1g02—-An Army Costumier— 

Royal Quarrels—A Disgusting Spectacle—Napoleon’s 

Waterloo Carriage—A Vigorous Drummer—The Kaiser’s 

Advice to Turkey, 1903—-The Kaiser Annoyed—Criticizes 
King Edward—My Farewell Audience 


N the early part of January, 1902, I was 
honoured by an invitation to stay at 
Sandringham. It was delightful there in its 
absence of formality. I had several long con- 
versations with King Edward. One evening, 
after dinner, his Majesty was talking to me 
about some confidential subject when one 
of the house party, who was not connected 
with the Court, came up to join in the con- 
versation. It happened that there was no 
vacant chair near us and so the guest remained 
standing. The King changed the conversa- 
tion, and as his visitor showed no signs of 
going away, his Majesty asked him after a few 
moments : 
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‘“‘Haven’t you got a Danish order ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,”? was the reply. 

“Then go and put it on!” 

The Kaiser’s name was often mentioned and 
I remarked to one of the King’s children, who 
would shortly afterwards be passing through 
Germany, that I would inform the German 
Emperor as he would doubtless wish to station 
a Guard of Honour somewhere along the route 
and be present himself. 

“'You’d better not!” was the laughing and 
expected answer. 

During my visit the King imparted to me a 
piece of news which surprised, but pleased me 
very much. In the previous year King George, 
then Prince of Wales, had been invited to visit 
Berlin for the occasion of the Kaiser’s birthday 
on January 27, 1902. The visit was sure to 
arouse adverse comment there, because there 
was no precedent for an invitation being 
extended on such an occasion to the heir to a 
foreign throne. 

The King told me that I was to meet his 
Royal Highness at the German frontier station 
and remain attached to his person for the dura- 
tion of his stay until the frontier should be 


_ reached on the return journey. It occurred to 


me that perhaps King Edward had forgotten 
that recently a naval attaché, the late Admiral 
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Ewart, had been permanently posted to the staff 
of the embassy, and that, as the Prince of Wales 
was a sailor and the Navy takes precedence of 
the Army, the pleasant duty should properly 
be undertaken by Captain Ewart. For some 
reason, however, the King wished me to have the 
task ; probably because the programme was a 
purely military one. 

Between the date of my visit to Sandringham 
and that on which the Prince of Wales would 
have to leave London, however, that concen- 
trated essence of duplicity, Chancellor von 
Biilow, delivered, on January 8, a speech in the 
Reichstag in which he vilified—to use the word 
in a literal sense—not only Mr. Chamberlain, 
but the British Army as well, declaring it to be 
an insult to compare it with the German one. 
This very naturally provoked an uproar in 
England, where tempers had already long be- 
fore|risen in consequence of the utterances of 
the German Press. Mr. Chamberlain was, of 
course, admirably qualified to take care of him- 
self. He answered Biilow—whom I was glad 
that I had always mistrusted—three days later 
at Birmingham. He retracted nothing of what 
he had said at Edinburgh—which had caused 
Biilow’s vulgar speech—and truly said that he 
had no intention of taking a lesson in manners 
from the German Chancellor. The Colonial 
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Secretary was the better swordsman, and again 
made the German Press squeal. 

Serious trouble in another quarter was, how- 
ever, certain to follow Biilow’s speech. Indeed, 
the Ambassador was criticized in some very high 
quarters in England for not having cancelled an 
invitation to dine at the embassy which Biilow 
had accepted shortly before his speech. The 
Chancellor’s utterances had been emphasized by 
the fact that the German Emperor had written 
to King Edward a letter in which he abused 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is true that the Colonial 
Secretary had been somewhat provocative in his 
Edinburgh speech, but not, like Biilow, vulgar. 
The idea prevailed in England that, as the 
Kaiser was known to take a very active hand in 
public affairs, home and foreign, the Chancellor- 
would not have dared to have spoken as he 
did about the British Army without having 
first procured the sanction of his Sovereign 
to do so. My belief is that the German 
Emperor knew nothing until after the event, 
because his Majesty could not possibly, at that 
particular time, have wished to enrage this 
country. Biilow was fond of acting on his own 
initiative. 

In discussing Biilow many years afterwards at 


Doorn with the Emperor William it emerged 


that, while the Kaiser fully realized his former 
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Chancellor’s remarkable abilities and skill, he 
gradually and reluctantly came to the conclu- 
sion that Bilow had not been loyal to his 
master. The Chancellor had been in the hands 
of that notorious man, Holstein, who fre- 
quently was the real director of German foreign 
policy, which he influenced in a sense opposed 
to the commands of his Imperial Master, whose 
intentions he maliciously thwarted. 

Moreover, it was with unconcealed regret that 
the Kaiser yielded to his Chancellor’s insistence 
that he should visit Tangier in the year 1905. 
After the famous Daily Telegraph interview the 
relations between the Kaiser and Biilow were 
restricted to purely formal official work. Later 
on, however, there was a pro forma reconcilia- 
tion at the Chancellor’s request. After Biillow 
resigned his great office, and also after the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1918, various 
matters came to the Kaiser’s knowledge which 
caused him to believe that his former Chan- 
cellor, who died in 1929, had on more than one 
occasion not been straight with his Majesty. 
The Prince’s Memoirs illustrate his real 
character. 

After Biilow’s offensive speech just before the 
_ approaching visit of the Prince of Wales, King 
Edward wrote to the Kaiser that perhaps his 
“dear son’ had better not pay the promised 
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visit lest there should be hostile demonstrations 
in “the streets of Berlin ” on his arrival. An 
incredibly stupid method of despatching the 
royal missive to its destination at Potsdam was 
adopted. Sir Frank Lascelles, of course, knew 
nothing of this until too late. The Head of 
the Chancery, now deceased, told one of the 
chancery servants to take it to the Neues 
Palais. 

I was in England until January 19, 1902, and 
no reply had then been received. The Am- 
bassador told me on the following evening that 
he imagined it had been sent direct by the 
Emperor to the King. I was able to inform 
his Excellency that, unless a satisfactory answer 
should be received, the Prince of Wales was not 
likely to come to Berlin. Sir Frank, on the 
other hand, did not see how this could be 
avoided. Orders for the official reception at 
the railway station had already been issued, and 
Lascelles naturally became very uneasy. He 
feared that, if the Prince of Wales should not 
appear, the Kaiser would withdraw his am- 
bassador from London as a protest. 

Sir Frank was, he told me, in a very un- 
pleasant position. He wondered whether the 
letter had been lost, for such things had hap- 
pened even to royal epistles. In that case, 
Sir Frank thought, King Edward might even 
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believe that his own ambassador had withheld 
it purposely in order to avoid trouble between 
the two monarchs. Of course it was certain 
that our Sovereign would never have enter- 
tained such a thought for one moment about 
such a faithful and loyal servant. But time was 
passing. January 22 was the anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s death, and so there was a 
Memorial Service in the English Church which 
was attended by the German Emperor. Sir 
Frank had taken the precaution of bringing 
with him a copy of the King’s letter which he 
had received along with the original. His 
Excellency told me to keep near him and, after 
the ceremony was over, he inquired from the 
Kaiser whether he had recently received a letter 
from the King. His Majesty looked genuinely 
surprised as he replied : 

‘“No, indeed I had rather expected one.” 

As the incident was essentially a political one, 
aggravated no doubt by family tension, it had 
previously occurred to me that the German 
Emperor, not wishing to provoke a crisis with 
his Chancellor, while at the same time being 
genuinely anxious for his cousin to attend the 
birthday celebrations, had decided to get out of 
the difficulty by not answering his uncle’s letter 
until, at any rate, after January 27. When he 
gave his reply to the Ambassador, it therefore 
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struck me at the time what a perfect actor the 
Kaiser was. 

Lascelles said that he had a copy of the letter 
in his pocket and accompanied the Emperor to 
the Palace in Berlin where they discussed it. 
During the course of the same afternoon, 
January 22, the Emperor called at the embassy, 
read his answer to his Excellency, and it was 
despatched the same evening by special mes- 
senger to Windsor where the Court was in 
residence. ‘The Emperor remained a good long 
time at the embassy, for the late Elizabeth Lady 
Ormonde, a true friend of the Kaiser’s, as she 
afterwards proved, was staying there and his 
Majesty had a very real affection for that charm- 
ing lady. The late Lady Edward Cavendish, 
mother of the present Duke of Devonshire, was 
also there. Sir Frank was a widower and she 
was mistress of the embassy during the Berlin 
season. 

The Kaiser’s letter formed a bridge, a frail one 
it is true, to close the breach. The gist of it was 
that he would take an early opportunity of going 
into the matter of the Chancellor’s speech, but 
there had not, of course, been time for him to 
do so before writing to King Edward. He 
sincerely hoped that the Prince of Wales would 
come on the appointed day, and he could 
guarantee that there would be no hostile 
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demonstrations in the streets on the way from 
the railway station to the Palace. 

After the Kaiser had left the embassy, I got 
into hot water with Lady Edward for giving my 
view of what had happened to the King’s letter. 
‘‘ Such a charming gentleman as the Emperor is 
would be incapable of the chicanery of pretend- 
ing that he had not received King Edward’s 
letter if he really had received it.’’ Certainly 
the Kaiser was so upset at the possibility that 
the Prince of Wales might not come, that he 
declared, as Sir Frank had anticipated with his 
usual acumen, he would withdraw his ambas- 
sador from London if his olive branch should 
not be accepted, for a most imposing reception 
had been arranged. 

Sir Frank Lascelles telegraphed the substance 
of the Kaiser’s letter. But this did not solve the 
problem, as the King was resolved to await 
the receipt of the letter itself. Lord Salisbury, 
the Prime Minister, supported his Majesty’s 
decision. ‘Tempers were naturally very frayed. 
Public opinion in England would certainly have 
agreed with the Sovereign and Lord Salisbury. 
I think Biilow by no means wished a breach 
with England, as this would have been contrary 
to his policy of the moment. But cunning 
_ people often make fools of themselves and cause 
tremendous trouble. 
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The fateful missive reached Windsor about 
midnight on January 23. As the Prince of 
Wales was obliged to leave London on January 
24, if he was to be present at the banquet 
arranged in his honour on the following day in 
Berlin, one thing about the unfortunate affair 
emerges clearly, namely, that everything had 
been cut pretty fine. 

The Kaiser’s explanation about the letter from 
King Edward was that the chancery servant had 
handed it to a footman, who had passed it on 
to a personal servant of the Emperor’s. This 
man, who was going on holiday on the follow- 
ing day, put it away in a drawer and forgot all 
about it. 

His Royal Highness duly arrived at Berlin in 
time and had a conversation with the Chancellor 
after dinner. I was not present, but heard 
afterwards from German sources that Biilow 
emerged very unhappy about it! The German 
Emperor, greatly relieved by the happy issue 
out of his afflictions, was in high spirits. On 
the day after the arrival of the Prince we all 
lunched with Queen Victoria’s First Dragoons 
of the Guard. Greatly to my astonishment the 
Kaiser paid me, for some reason, the unpre- 
cedented compliment of drinking my health 
twice. It clearly showed that my remark about 
dragging Germany into the dust along with us 
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had not rankled. His Majesty also bestowed 
upon me the Star of the Crown of Prussia, a 
grade too high for my rank of colonel, and 
which elevated me to the status, greatly coveted 
in Germany and elsewhere, of Excellency. 

The Kaiser has a very sharp eye. He noticed 
at the luncheon in question that I was wearing 
a tunic of a pattern different from that which I 
had on at the Memorial Service for the Queen a 
few days earlier. He inquired the reason and 
I replied that Mrs. Waters had suggested I 
should wear on the former occasion the tunic 
approved by her Majesty, and which had been 
superseded by another pattern. The Emperor 
then remarked that the level of intelligence of 
the British military authorities must be woefully 
low if it could not, when reorganizing the army, 
rise higher than a change in clothes. 

A little anecdote in this connexion may be 
related. A new frockcoat for undress occasions 
had also been introduced. But the head de- 
signer at the War Office, a remarkably hand- 
some general officer, could not make up his 
mind. whether it should have four buttons or 
five. After writing to ask him more than once 
and receiving no reply I walked into his office 
one day, when I was in England, and found him 
posturing, attended by two satellites, in front 
of a huge cheval glass. He was garbed in an 
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immense cloak and a super-sized Boer hat, and 
looked the picture of a stage brigand. He told 
me he hoped soon to settle the button question. 

The Kaiser had no doubt guessed my inter- 
pretation of the fate of King Edward’s lost letter. 
When the Prince of Wales’s official visit came to 
an end, his Royal Highness intended to pay a 
private one to the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. He was very 
fond of them, and she was a sister of the Duke of 
Cambridge. The Emperor came to the station 
to see the Prince of Wales off, and seized the 
opportunity to have a little private conversation 
with me, as I was to accompany his Royal 
Highness. He did not mention the letter, but 
the general tone of his remarks made me feel 
that it was in his mind. He expressed his 
sorrow at having to part from me if only for a 
very brief period and, passing his hand over his 
eyes, declared that he felt “‘ inclined to weep ” 
at the prospect! All of which, of course, 
flattered me immensely, and we all love flattery. 

I had not previously met the Grand Duke nor 
the Grand Duchess. At luncheon, however, 
the former asked me something about the 
Kaiser, and I hesitated for a second or two 
before replying. The relations between the 
Emperor and the Grand Duke were unknown 
to me, and I was naturally desirous not to appear 
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impertinent. Besides, my wife, more than 
* once, had warned me specially to abstain from 
my aggravating habit of offering opinions or 
advice. She had, however, agreed that, if a 
direct question should be put to me, it must be 
answered in a perfectly straightforward manner. 
The Grand Duke, noticing my hesitation, 
remarked : 
~ “You may say what you like about him in 
this house ! ” | | 

Family friction is not confined to households 
of humbler degree. There was, fortunately, 
no subsequent display of official Anglophobia 
after the Prince of Wales had left Germany. 
My belief was that the Chancellor had been seri- 
ously alarmed, and he had an excellent reason 
for restraining himself. King Edward had 
resolved, with Lord Salisbury’s approval, to 
break with the Kaiser altogether if any fresh 
official calumnies should be perpetrated. Plain 
speaking is really the best means of easing a 
tense situation. All things considered, my 
belief is that the German Emperor had not 
known anything before the event about Biilow’s 
most insulting speech. Even if he had 
approved of the meaning, which I am perfectly 
certain he did not, he is far too clever to have 
permitted its delivery. 

The usual German—and other foreign— 
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attacks on England continued, however, without 
abatement. It happened that I had been com- 
manded to dine at Potsdam on August 26, 1902. 
In the course of the afternoon of that day, when 
driving in Berlin, I noticed large posters 
inviting the public to visit a waxworks exhibition 
with, among other things, life-size figures 
representing the various stages of the operation 
which King Edward had recently undergone 
at imminent peril to his life. Soldiers and 
children were admitted at half-price. The 
details had better not be described. It was a 
loathsome sight. 

When in conversation with the Emperor after 
dinner was over, I remarked that a sudden 
attack of nausea had nearly prevented me from 
coming to Potsdam. His Majesty expressed his 
regret, and inquired the cause. 

‘* Well, sir, I went to a waxworks exhibition 
this afternoon and the horrible sights were 
almost too much for me. I did not feel that I 
wanted any dinner.” 

The Kaiser said he was sorry to hear this, and 
asked what the objects were which had upset my 
strong stomach. 

“There were five life-size figures, sir, repre- - 
senting the various stages of King Edward’s 
operation, and children are admitted at half- 
price. I never saw anything so disgusting.”’ 
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His Majesty evidently shared to the full my 
abhorrence, and entirely approved when I said 
that I would make an official complaint. 
Eventually the names were removed both in the 
museum and from the posters in the streets, the 
details of the central figure were altered, and 
some other title was given to the display. 

The Germans were believers in what may be 
termed hardening themselves, and very rarely 
was an anesthetic administered, even to the 
most delicately nurtured, if this could be 
avoided. After all is said and done, Mrs. 
Waters and I experienced open-hearted hos- 
pitality from Germans in and outside society. 
In contrast with this behaviour, some people in 
England are overcome by their feeling of anti- 
pathy tothings German. As for the Kaiser ! !! 
On the other hand, the Duke of Connaught 
heard that I was living a few miles from 
Sidmouth where his Royal Highness was stay- 
ing at the time. In days gone by he had been 
very kind to me, but years had passed since our 
last meeting. 

I was just entering my car to go to London 
when a telephone message was delivered com- 
manding me to visit the Duke on the following 
day, and to come in good time before luncheon 
in order that his Royal:Highness might have a 
long conversation. His memory was excellent 
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and he was, as always, kindness personified. It 
is permissible to say that the Duke spoke kindly 
about his nephew at Doorn, who indeed had 
always had a very real affection and admiration 
for the Duke. As my car was a hired one, the 
news of my visit at once became known in my 
own neighbourhood to, amongst others, a lady, 
who hitherto had not permitted me to be on her 
visiting list, as she knew of my relations with the 
Kaiser. 

In the early part of the year 1902 I was the 
intermediary in a personal matter affecting King 
Edward and the Kaiser. A friend of my wife’s 
and myself, Gebhard Prince Bliicher of Wahl- 
statt, who detested the German Emperor—the 
aversion was mutual—was the owner of the 
carriage in which Napoleon began his flight 
from Waterloo. On arriving at the bridge at 
Genappes, however, the vehicle was too wide 
to be able to pass. ‘The Emperor of the French 
was hustled on to a horse in the nick of time, for 
Bliicher’s Hussars were close on his tracks, and 
Bliicher had given orders that Napoleon, if 
captured, was to be shot out of hand in conse- 
quence of the years of suffering he had inflicted 
on Germany. 

Prince Bliicher had Napoleon’s carriage at his 
Austrian estate and told me that he would like to 
present it to King Edward as a Coronation gift, 
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especially as he knew this would infuriate the 
Emperor William. King Edward was very 
desirous of accepting the proffered souvenir ; 
but, as he was also anxious to avoid family 
friction in a relatively trifling matter, his 
Majesty directed me to sound the Kaiser on the 
subject. ‘This was easily done, and the German 
Emperor said at once that Bliicher “ ought to be 
shot ” for daring to suggest such a gift for which 
he was, in the Kaiser’s opinion, merely a 
trustee for the Prussian nation. Both King and 
Emperor were satisfied with the minor part 
played by me in the affair. The carriage was 
eventually presented to the Armoury (Zeughaus) 
in Berlin by my friend’s son. 

Madame Tussaud’s waxworks exhibition in 
London claimed that Napoleon’s carriage was in 
its possession. ‘There was some correspondence 
on the subject in the year 1934 in The Times, 
An Englishman, a good showman, had visited 
Brussels shortly after Waterloo and had acquired 
one of the several carriages which were jmperial 
property. But Bliicher’s hussars, who had 
captured the berline, took good care of it. On 
June 23, 1815, Captain Horace Churchill, aide- 
de-camp to Lord Hill, accompanied his chief on 
a visit to Bliicher where he then saw the real 
carriage. 

A large and distinguished party visited 
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Germany in 1902 by invitation of the Kaiser 
in order to attend the grand manceuvres at 
Frankfort on the Oder. Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
now Lord Midleton, and Lord Roberts, the 
Commander-in-Chief, were its principal mem- 
bers. Mr. Brodrick was a yeomanry officer as 
well as Secretary of State for War. King 
Edward, who was particular about dress appro- 
priate to an occasion, told me to find out what 
costume Mr. Brodrick proposed to wear. I 
was already aware that he intended, very 
properly in my-opinion, to appear as a yeomanry 
officer. On informing his Majesty of this, he 
said : 

‘Oh, this will never do. ‘Tell him from me 
he should wear plain clothes.” 

On my suggesting that this would come with 
greater weight if the King should speak to his 
Minister on the subject, I was ordered to do as 
I had been told. His Majesty preferred to have 
a buffer in case Mr. Brodrick should stand firm, 
which in fact he did without a second’s hesita- 
tion. He would go as a yeomanry officer or 
not at all. The King saw the point, namely, 
that on a purely military occasion the Secretary 
of State, Lord Roberts’s superior, should wear 
uniform if he had one. It was excellently suited 
to Mr. Brodrick’s slim and graceful figure, and 
he looked very well indeed on a horse. 
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The visitors were, of course, greatly interested 
in what they saw. One of them had brought a 
file of very confidential War Office documents to 
study in his spare time. But he forgot to take 
them back with him, and the Germans returned 
them to me.a fortnight later. A distinguished 
officer mistook a range-finder for a machine gun. 
The Kaiser admired Lord Roberts immensely. 
He was small in stature, so to do him honour his 
Majesty put him in the care of gigantic officers 
who were fascinated by his charm. . 

An amusing incident occurred one day in 
March, 1903. My wife and I had been paying 
_acall on a lady at the Palace in Berlin and, on 
our way back through the courtyard, the Kaiser 
happened to return from a ride. He came up 
to and spoke to us. The Palace Guard had, 
of course, turned out and presented arms with 
the mechanical perfection so characteristic of 
them. The Kaiser waved to the drummer to 
stop drumming. But the gesture was mistaken 
for one calling for more vigour. The drummer 
made such a clatter, that some little time 
elapsed before his Majesty’s wish was under- 
stood. 

He remarked that he wanted me to give Sir 
Frank Lascelles a piece of news. This was that 
the Sultan of Turkey had appealed to the 
German Ambassador in Constantinople for 
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advice about alleged British encroachments 
in the Aden hinterland. The ambassador, 
Marschall von Bieberstein, had cabled the 
request to his imperial master, who had received 
it only a few hours before we had met in 
the courtyard. He had already answered it, 
advising the Sultan to withdraw his own 
troops “‘as far back as possible since the 
English Government has been kept waiting for 
thirty years.” This prompt action on the 
Kaiser’s part was greatly appreciated by Lord 
Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary. An Iradé 
was issued two days afterwards, on March 18, 
at Constantinople giving effect to the Kaiser’s 
advice ; he had saved the British Government 
a great deal of trouble and expense by his 
prompt and effective intervention. 

In May, 1903, my farewell audience of Wil- 
liam the Second took place at Potsdam. My 
appointment had been for three years, the usual 
term in those days, and it was about to expire. 
The Kaiser questioned me, as he had previously 
done, about my experiences in Germany, and 
I answered him frankly. He knew that my 
post had not been altogether “‘ a bed of roses.” 
But its intensely interesting experiences in- 
finitely outweighed any other petty matters. 

At the time of this farewell audience family 
friction had again arisen between King Edward 
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and the Kaiser from a political cause. I had 
already abandoned hope that Anglo-German 
relations would be placed on a really good 
footing for the benefit of both countries, and 
indeed of the whole world. The best that 
could be hoped for was, it seemed to me, that 
things should not get worse. 

The German Emperor’s annoyance was in- 
telligible. He had done a great thing during 
the Boer War in preventing a coalition against 
us, which might have had fatal results. He 
had been very sharply criticized in his own 
country for his action at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s death, and generally for his alleged 
over-enthusiasm for England while his ia 
were fulminating against her. 

_ During the period which had elapsed since the 
great speech of February 5, 1901, at Marl- 
borough House, the Kaiser had no doubt 
occasionally been aggravating in offering 
criticisms and giving advice which were not 
likely to be relished. Nevertheless, his action 
in preventing a coalition in our dark hour 
speaks. for itself. In May, 1903, he told me 
that he was both hurt and disappointed because 
his uncle had visited Rome, and Paris, and had 
apparently forgotten Berlin when paying visits 
after his accession to the throne of England. 
King. Edward, however, had—possibly inten- 
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tionally, I do not know—merely followed the 
example set by his illustrious nephew. The 
Kaiser had years previously resented being 
*“‘mothered ” by his English relations, so that 
when he became Emperor and King in the 
year 1888 he gave effect to his independence by 
visiting other Courts before coming to the one 
to which he was most nearly related. 

The Kaiser also spoke to me about the part 
which King Edward was in the habit of taking 
in public affairs, especially foreign ones. The 
Emperor, tapping his forehead, remarked : 

“He does not understand them.” 

I pointed out that the two monarchs were 
differently situated. An English Sovereign 
must act on the advice of his Ministers, if these 
insist on any particular policy, or unless he 1s 
prepared to exercise his undoubted prerogative 
and dismiss them. I believe that King Wil- 
liam IV was the last British Sovereign to act 
thus. No doubt the Kaiser occasionally gave 
the impression to foreign governments that he 
was running with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. Other statesmen, however, some- 
times declare in effect that what is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander. 

My last official audience of the Emperor 
William in May, 1903, was therefore an un- 
usually interesting one, and when we parted 
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neither of us expected to see the other again. 
Chance, however, decided otherwise. ‘Twenty- 
five years afterwards, almost to a day, the 
merest accident caused a resumption of our 
relations which has lasted until now, and has 
thrown fresh light on old subjects, besides 
introducing new ones of remarkable interest. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LETTER FROM THE KAISER 


A Gap of Twenty-five Years—The Goddess Chance— 

Invited to Doorn—A Letter from the Kaiser—No Evening 

Clothes—The Empress Hermine receives me—I meet the 
Kaiser 


URING that gap of a quarter of a century 
I heard often enough, of course, about 
Kaiser William. But it is not my intention to 
try to fill up the gap which extended to the 
summer of the year 1928. It is practically 
certain that we should never have met again 
after 1903 if it had not been for a fortuitous 
and in itself extremely trifling event. 

After the conclusion of the World War I was 
sometimes advised to write my experiences of 
the times when, as Military Attaché in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin, the two great military 
courts of the earth, information on a number of 
interesting, and sometimes really important, 
subjects had been imparted to me by some of 
the great personages of Europe. But numbers 
of distinguished people had already written 
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autobiographies so that it seemed to me any 
literary baby of my own must be a poor thing 
and unlikely to find a publisher. 

My lifelong friend, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, the 
distinguished American. author, pressed me to 
undertake the task, and so I compromised. I 
compiled about a quarter of a volume, and 
submitted it to Sir John Murray, the son, who 
so efficiently upholds the traditions of his 
world-famous father. As there is no rule 
without an exception it may be that this volume 
will be considered by some people to show that 
he has for once committed an error of judgment. 
My unfinished manuscript was approved by 
Sir John, who asked me to complete it. It 
was followed after an interval by a volume 
dealing largely with my residence in Germany 
as a boy at school and afterwards as military 
attaché. 

The time was not then, however, propitious 
for anything favourable to be said about the- 
Kaiser, and the book fell flat. He was still 
regarded in influential circles in England as the 
villain, who had engineered the world cataclysm, 
although I never heard any of his bitterest 
enemies declare or even hint that his Majesty 
had caused the crime of Sarajevo, The truth 
is that I had given proof of how, more than 
once, the Kaiser had shown himself to be a very 
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real friend of England. In addition, however, 
I had also criticized him on occasions. It will 
no doubt be argued by some that in acting as 
he did he was also helping his own country. 
Well, why not ? 

It is hoped that there is, to-day, more justifica- 
tion for a volume relating chiefly to my relations 
with the Kaiser after the World War, as later 
facts and impressions have become known to 
me as the result of personal intercourse at 
Doorn, or by correspondence. A Netherlands 
gentleman, Count Godard Bentinck, with whom 
I was not then acquainted, but who had enter- 
tained the Kaiser and the Empress Augusta 
Victoria at Amerongen Castle for a year and a 
half from November, 1918, saw some notice of 
the former volume ina paper. He likes reading 
memoirs and procured a copy which he then 
lent to his Majesty. | 

Shortly after its publication an opportunity 
was granted to me to pay a visit to Doorn House, 
which the Kaiser had purchased from its former 
owner and has considerably improved. Of 
course I jumped at the chance of renewing 
relations with one, who in the days of his 
splendour, and his Consort, the Empress 
Augusta Victoria, had been very kind to me and 
mine. Beyond sending a line of sincere sym- 
pathy, which he greatly appreciated, to his 
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Majesty, through the hands of a mutual friend 
in Germany, on the occasion of the Empress’s 
death, I had had no communication direct or 
indirect with him since my farewell audience 
which had taken place in May, 1903. My 
invitation was contained in a letter from his 
Majesty dated April 24, 1928, the contents of 
which are as follows : 


My DEAR GENERAL WATERS : 

An ocean of abuse, vilification, infamy, slanders and lies, 
has rolled over me coming from London, disclosing a spirit 
of debased, venomous hatred I never imagined in the 
British people, once so proud of their “‘ fair play”?! And 
all this, though I was no stranger to them and had 
shared their national sorrows with them twice, when they 
_ lost their great Queen, and when they mourned King 
Edward. 

I am grateful for your cinarks (in Private and Personal) 
concerning my farewell speech at Marlborough House on 
February 5th, 1901. Immediately after it, Sir Frank 
Lascelles (then Ambassador at Berlin) implored me to have 
it published, as it would leave a lasting impression on the 
British mind. I replied that, as I was His Majesty’s guest, 
he should apply to the King, or to his Ministers ; that I 
personally cordially gave my consent. This speech was 
never published. Sir Frank later intimated that His 
Majesty inhibited the publication. It would have been a 
deplorable want of tact on my part if I had caused the 
publication in German papers, as was suggested to me from 
different quarters. So my words were swallowed up in the 
gulf of silence, and the British people to whom they appealed 
never heard of them. 

I well remember the little incident when the carriage in 
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which my Uncle Edward and I were seated left the station, 
passing through dense crowds in silent anguish for their 
beloved Queen, a simple man stepped out from the mass 
of people, came up to the carriage and, hat in hand, said : 
*“‘ Thank you, Kaiser!’ I was deeply moved, and hoped 
that would be a link. 

And when King George and I stood in Westminster Hall 
before the catafalque of King Edward, and I firmly grasped 
George’s hand, with a silent look into glistening eye, 
while the unceasing stream of mourners passed by us, I 
believed that this act was to cement a firm basis of friend- 
ship for our mutual countries. My cousin, Frank Teck, 
reported to me before dinner: “ That handshake of yours 
with our King is all over London ; people deeply grateful 
and impressed! And then. ..!” 

My whole life was filled with the hope to be able to bring 
about a better understanding between our two countries 
which in the end might lead to an agreement or alliance 
between Germany and England. It is a very extra- 
ordinary fact that British statesmen never realized what a 
happy combination Providence had procured for them in 
placing the eldest grandson of the great Queen Victoria 
on the throne of Germany. Her Majesty did so! By 
investing me with the rank of Admiral of the Fleet and 
granting me the Honorary Colonelcy of the splendid regi- 
ment “‘ The Royals,’”’ she intended to create relations with 
our forces for the benefit of both. 

And all that quiet labour of building up has been utterly 
and wantonly destroyed. JI—instead of an ally—became 
the Archfiend, the Hun, Attila, etc.! And had to undergo 
an ordeal of lies, slanders, misinterpretations, venomous 
hostility, the like was never spent upon any ruler at the 
hands of Britain. And when she was on the verge of 
losing the unjust war she had for many years “ engineered ”’ 
against me and my country, she lied America into the fight, 
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and bought the subversive part of my people with money to 
rise against their ruler who for four years had kept German 
soil from the heel of the invader. And then, after the 
Revolution had succeeded, Britain showed her gratitude 
by starving the people she bought into submission by the 
“‘ hunger blockade” after the war was ended!! I shall 
look with pleasure forward to your visit at Doorn where I 
reside as an outcast by the vile intrigues of the British 
statesmen. 
Ever yours truly, 
(Signed) WiiiraM LR. 


My visit to Doorn caused some friends to 
criticize me sharply. After my return home one 
great lady exclaimed: ‘‘I wonder how you 
could have gone to that horrid man who caused 
the death of your Pat.” Shehas, however, always 
been very pleased to hear all about the Kaiser. 
One cannot please everybody and it is usually 
waste of time to try to persuade people to 
reconsider their opinions. My visit to Doorn in 
the summer of the year 1928 was all the more 
remarkable, because British troops were still in 
occupation of German territory which the 


Kaiser had successfully kept inviolate during 


the whole of the World War in face of the im- 
mense resources arrayed against him. It 
seemed almost incredible that his Majesty 
should be prepared to welcome not only a 
British subject in the circumstances, but one 
who had also been military representative in his 
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own capital at a time when there had been great 
friction and differences of opinion estranging 
the two countries. Few men would have acted 
as the Emperor William acted in this particular 
case. He was an object-lesson in_ broad- 
mindedness. | 

The truth is that when the invitation reached 
me I expected that an audience, no doubt a 
long one, would be granted to me and that I 
should return on the same evening to England. 
Fortunately it was easy to arrange this. There 
is a service between Gravesend and Rotterdam 
which is carried on very expeditiously and 
cheaply as well as comfortably by the Batavier 
line of steamships. Embarking about seven 
o’clock in the evening the vessel is due at 
Rotterdam about eight o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘Thence the railway journey to 
Utrecht is both short and quick, and a car 
from Doorn was to meet me at Utrecht which 
is about three-quarters of an hour’s drive from 
the Emperor’s residence. I laid my plans 
accordingly. 

On arriving punctually at Rotterdam I had 
my suit-case with my night clothes and toilet 
articles transferred at once to the cabin which 
had been reserved for my return journey on the 
same evening and then left for Utrecht where a 
car met me. The house and estate, which are 
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both small, are enclosed in a ring fence, the 
entrance to the park being through an arched 
gateway. On one side of this is the entrance 
to the secretaries’ offices and a couple of bed- 
sitting rooms for guests, while on the left-hand 
side is the porter’s room. A Netherlands 
policeman is on duty just outside the archway 
which is a few yards from the road. The place 
is on the immediate outskirts of Doorn whose 
population of about 7,000 has more than 
doubled since the Imperial Family took up their 
residence there. 

After writing my name in the visitors’ books 
in the entrance hall in the archway—where on 
looking back through the pages no other English 
name was recorded—I was conducted to a 
bright room, overlooking the road entrance, on 
the first, the top, floor. In accordance with 
German and also imperial Russian hospitality 
an appetizing breakfast was awaiting me, 
the hour being about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon on a lovely summer’s day. On the 
table. was also a note in the handwriting 
of the Empress Hermine announcing that her 
Majesty would be pleased to receive me some 
time before the luncheon hour, which was 
one o’clock, in her own room in the main 
building. ae 

Before I was out of the car, which had no coat 
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of arms or crest on it, Admiral von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz had met me. This was my first 
meeting with him, who is, I am very sorry to 
say, no longer alive. Almost the first thing 
which the Admiral asked me was what had 
become of my luggage. On being told that 
it was on board the steamer leaving that evening 
for England, it transpired that his predecessor 
in waiting had not quite clearly expressed their 
Majesties’ wish that they expected me to spend 
two nights at Doorn. 

This was, of course, most disappointing for 
me and it looked as if the misunderstanding 
could not be rectified. My things were at 
Rotterdam and it would require about five hours 
to get them back, supposing that the steamer 
agents in that city should surrender them to a 
messenger, for they would not know my hand- 
writing. But the Admiral said that their 
Majesties would be so disappointed if I did not 
stay until the Monday afternoon—I had arrived 
on Saturday, June 30—that he took charge with 
sailor-like promptitude. He thereupon tele- 
phoned to Rotterdam explaining the circum- 
stances, and despatched a courier forthwith. 
The difficulty about evening clothes was, for- 
tunately, easily surmounted because the 
Admiral was about the same height and build 
as myself, and he lent me a smoking-suit, shirt, 
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collar, and tie. Everything went for once 
according to plan. 

Doorn House faces the entrance archway and 
is about a couple of hundred yards from it 
with a grass lawn, bordered by trees, separat- 
ing them. On the right-hand side, as one 
approaches the house from the road, is what used 
to be, in the former owner’s time, an orangery. 
But this has been transformed into a residential 
building, one story in height. ‘The main house 
is small, both as regards the number of recep- 
-tion and bedrooms. Besides the entrance hall 
there are downstairs only a drawing-room, 
dining-room, smoking-room, and a small break- 
fast-room for the suite. The Emperor also 
has his meals in this room when her Majesty 
is absent in Germany and there are only one or 
two male guests. On the upper floor are her 
Majesty’s apartment, that of the Kaiser, and the 
Empress’s younger daughter also was accom- 
modated there together with her governess. 
The elder daughter, now grown up, Princess 
Caroline Carolath, the Kaiser’s stepdaughter, 
has her apartment in the orangery, where are 
also the Crown Prince’s rooms and those of 
one or two members of the suite. His Majesty’s 
first wife always hoped that he would marry 
Princess Hermine Carolath, for she realized 
what want of family life would have meant to a 
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man of his temperament. It is sufficient to 
state here that the union has ever been a perfect 
one. 

The Empress Hermine was a child at the 
time when I was Military Attaché in the begin- 
ning of the century, and so we had never met. 
From the way in which her Majesty was pleased 
to welcome me in her room on the morning 
of my first arrival at Doorn my impression 
was that she was unfeignedly glad to see me. 
The Kaiser must, of course, have discussed 
me with her before my arrival, and our first. 
conversation lasted a good long while, in 
fact until it was quite time for luncheon. 
Punctuality was always one of the Emperor’s 
characteristics. 

The Empress began by saying how glad she 
was to make the acquaintance of one who had 
had confidential relations and frank conversa- 
tions with the Kaiser at a period already critical 
in Anglo-German relations. She was specially 
anxious to know my real opinion of him both 
physically and mentally. We conversed in such 
a frank manner that at this first audience of her 
Majesty I remarked that I was sure the Emperor, 
knowing his temperament as I had done, could 
not for long have endured the dreadful situation 
in which Fate had placed him unless he had a 
Consort to whom he could unburthen himself 
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with absolute confidence. ‘The Empress agreed 
with me. 

Reports from well-informed quarters in Ger- 
many had previously reached me, as has been 
already mentioned, of the unpleasantness and 
unkindness to which her Majesty had at one 
time been subjected in certain quarters in her 
own country in consequence of her second 
marriage, and she spoke quite freely about 
this subject. But her devotion to the 
Kaiser out-weighed every other consideration. 
A variety of topics were touched upon during 
this audience. The Kaiser, in accordance 
with his usual custom, had spent the fore- 
noon out of doors, keeping himself fit with 
tree-cutting and supervising various matters 
connected with the property of about 100 
acres. 

On our way downstairs to the entrance hall, 
the prospect of again meeting William the 
Second in such amazingly different circum- 
stances made me feel rather shy. Which of us 
would be the first to speak? The main 
entrance to the house is formed of folding glass 
doors and it happened that his Majesty was 
coming up the steps just as these were thrown 


open to admit him. Before I could utter a_ 


word he put out his hand, clasped mine, and 
exclaimed : 
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‘My dear Waters, I am so glad to see you 


again.” 
This was the perfection of tact. It put us 
both at ease at once as if circumstances had not 


in any way changed. 
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The Kaiser’s Appearance, 1928—Talk about Old Times— 

A Wine Story—The Kaiser’s Wish for Peace—Exile or 

Civil War—Threats unnerve the Empress Augusta Victoria 

—Simple Life at Doorn—Count Godard Bentinck enter- 
tains the Kaiser and Kaiserin 


E went in immediately to luncheon, 
where I had been told by the officer 
acting as Lord Chamberlain that I was to take 
my place on the Kaiser’s left hand, as he hears 
rather better on that side. The Empress sat 
opposite to her husband. The rest of the party 
consisted of her two daughters and youngest 
son by her first marriage, a lady secretary of 
her Majesty’s, who has no lady-in-waiting, two 
or three members of the Household, and a very 
pleasant Netherlands officer, Major van Houten, 
who acted if required as Liaison Officer, and 
was often invited to meals. Everything was 
quite informal. : 

I must previously have seen the Kaiser scores 
of times, but this first visit of mine to Doorn 
was the only one hitherto when his Majesty 
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had been wearing plain clothes. They suit 
him very well. On this occasion he had on a 
lounge suit, and everybody else was also in 
plain clothes. The big scar on his right temple, 
which had resulted from a pre-war attempt to 
assassinate him, was, in my opinion, more 
noticeable than in old days. The Emperor’s 
appearance was, as was to be expected, much 
changed since our last meeting twenty-five 
years previously. At Doorn he wore a small 
beard and his hair had turned white. Never- 
theless, he looked many years younger than his 
age, and is remarkably vigorous and youthful. 
His versatility, which had always been remark- 
able, has undoubtedly kept him on the whole 
so cheerful and ready to take an interest in all 
sorts of things. It is indeed wonderful how 
the Kaiser has confronted the weary exile with 
such courage and success. 

At this first luncheon we talked about a 
variety of subjects, some of which related to the 
old days of his splendour. An instance of this 
may be related. Moselle—the still wine, of 
course—being my favourite wine when it is 
excellent, it occurred to me to praise the 
quality of what was served to me. His Majesty 
agreed with me. It was the product of Freiherr 
von Schorlemer’s vineyard ; he was at Oxford 
University before the World War. But the 
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Kaiser went on to say that formerly he had 
something still finer. I remembered the occa- 
sion very well indeed, and recalled the details 
of it to my host’s memory. To anticipate I 
may say that on the last day of my visit, when 
taking leave of their Majesties after luncheon, 
the Kaiser told me that he had directed his 
major-domo—the house servants are all Ger- 
man—to put up for me half a dozen bottles of 
the wine in question. Nor was this the only 
occasion when a similar gift was presented to me. 

I hope I may be pardoned for digressing for 
a moment while on the subject of still Moselle. 
During one of his visits to England during 
Cowes week, the Emperor had ordered that 
still Moselle should be served in addition to 
the Rhine and other wines. His hocks, as 
they are termed in England, had always been 
greatly appreciated, to judge by the quantity 
consumed by the guests on board the Hohen- 
zollern, his magnificent yacht. But the Moselle 
had an instant and abiding success. It was 
found to suit the stomachs of those who lived 
well during the London season, better than 
the stronger Rhine wines, and so Moselle came 
to be a good deal in request in England. Dur- 
ing the course of the World War, however, a 
number of Leagues of all sorts and descriptions 
were formed, as may be remembered, of which 
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the purport was to abolish for ever the use of 
anything of German origin. There was the 
banning of German wines, of course. This 
was a great boon for the growers of French white 
wines, who made the most of their opportunity, 
very naturally. But it did not last, for the old 
gentlemen’s stomachs were soon upset. 

To resume the story of my visits to Doorn. 
The details shall be narrated in the sequence 
in which they occurred, with two exceptions. 
Some of the later incidents will, therefore, 
refer to something which his Majesty had 
already told me during a previous visit, and was 
complemented afterwards. The exceptions are 
circumstances connected with the tragic fate of 
the poor Tsar Nicholas and his family, and 
hostile evidence, quoted from pre-war secret 
official documents, showing that the Entente 
statesmen at any rate sincerely believed the 
Kaiser to be anxious for the maintenance of 
peace. ‘These two subjects shall be treated in 
Chapter XVI and Chapter XVII respectively. 

There is one subject which it is desirable to 
mention now, namely, the entry of the Kaiser 
into Holland in November 1918. The Allied 
Press, of course, described this as flight in the 
face of the enemy, and some monarchists in 
Germany held that view also. On the other 
hand, many people believe that the Kaiser’s 
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action saved his country from civil war on a 
vast scale. ‘The argument of some persons that 
he ought to have led a forlorn hope and have 
died fighting at the head of his troops is not 
really tenable. In modern warfare the ground 
is so terribly cut up with pits and obstacles that 
the odds: against the leader of a forlorn hope 
being able actually to engage hand to hand 
with the foe are mathematically enormous. 
One thing is certain and that is the Kaiser’s 
physical courage was never questioned in pre- 
war days when attempts were made in cold blood 
upon his life. Moreover, it was declared in 
England and other allied countries that the 
Emperor William, if captured alive, was to be 
tried by a packed court in London. At least 
this is what Mr. Lloyd George said in the 
House of Commons in July, 1919, although 
I suspect that this was merely a figure of speech 
to calm his too-zealous supporters. 

Whether it was ever seriously intended to 
have the Emperor William handed over to our 
emergency court of law few people now living 
can know. The Netherlands Government 
was called upon to deliver the Emperor into our 
hands and, of course, refused to do so. But the 
effect of the threats on the Empress Augusta 
Victoria was lamentable. Her Majesty be- 
lieved that her husband would be brought as a 
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criminal to England in spite of any objection 
raised by Holland, for the official statements in 
Parliament, to say nothing of electioneering 
speeches, were as outspoken as they could be. 
Mr. Lloyd George was indeed reported as 
having kept up the fiction of the forthcoming 
trial after he had already become aware of the 
refusal of the Netherlands Government to 
surrender its imperial exile. 

The Empress died at Doorn House in the 
year 1921. It was not until some years later 
that I became aware of the circumstances. I 
learned from various sources that her Majesty 
had been unable to walk across a room without 
help when the categorical threats were uttered, 
and after my relations with the Kaiser had been 
resumed in 1928 he wrote to me a letter of 
which the following passage has been extracted : 


By the rapid development of heart disease she became 
such a physical wreck that she soon had to be wheeled in a 
bath-chair, and later on took to her bed. 


A personal matter about the Kaiser and the 
Empress Hermine is the extreme simplicity of 
life at Doorn. ‘The house contains a mass of 
beautiful objects, many of them priceless and of 
great historic interest. ‘The collection of minia- 
tures is the finest ever seen by me. The bed- 
rooms as well as the reception rooms are also 
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most comfortable in every respect. ‘The meals 
are of the plainest kind and consist of only two 
dishes. The popular stories about the Em- 
peror’s great wealth are entirely wrong, and I 
have been glad to be able to dispel them in 
at any rate some quarters nearly related to the 
Kaiser. 

After luncheon was over on the day of my 
arrival in June, 1928, we adjourned to the 
smoking-room for coffee and cigarettes. I was 
told that Count Godard Bentinck had been 
invited to meet me at dinner that evening. 
The Netherlands branch is the head of his 
historic house, one member of which is the 
Duke of Portland. Count Godard entertained 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, as 
already mentioned, for a year and a half, and 
it is convenient to relate here how he came to 
be their host. He is a widower. 

The Netherlands Government was in an 
awkward position when the Kaiser passed over 
into Holland in November, 1918. The Allies 
had already felt obliged to act on the principle 
_ that necessity knows no law in some of their 
relations with that neutral Power, and official 
hospitality to the Kaiser would probably have 
increased the tension of official relations. Be- 
ing, of course, well aware of the long-standing 
friendship which existed between his Majesty 
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and the owner of Amerongen Castle, the 
Netherlands Government turned to the latter, 
on November 10. Stating that, in the cir- 
cumstances, it could not itself offer hospitality 
to the Emperor William, the Government asked 
Count Godard whether he would do so. 

He willingly agreed, he told me, and the 
Kaiser arrived on the afternoon of Monday, 
November 11. His party numbered forty- 
seven persons, who were distributed in and 
around the castle, the Kaiser occupying the 
massive bed which had been used by Louis 
XIV and had been salvaged from the fire which 
that monarch had ordered to be set alight. 
The Empress arrived some days later, when 
nearly all the suite returned to Germany. 

After some general conversation in the 
smoking-room when luncheon was over, their 
Majesties withdrew. ‘The Emperor had asked 
me to meet him at six o’clock to go for a walk. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PRAISE OF BRITISH TROOPS 


A Walk with the Kaiser—England and the World War— 
German Peace Proposals—The Anglo-French Heel—The 
Kaiser’s Praise of British Troops—An Excitable Frenchman 
—“ If the Germans want me ”—The “‘ Hunger Blockade ” 
—Reparations—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking— 
King Edward on a Blunder—Belgium, 1914—-Naval Con- 
struction—The Empress Hermine questions me—Two 
| Good Stories—A General in Hiding 


MET the Kaiser as arranged for our walk 
before dinner. His Majesty threw open a 
large part of the park to the public. This act of 
thoughtfulness was evidently much appreciated. 
The grounds are a stone’s throw from the little 
town and, on every occasion that I have been 
to Doorn, numbers of people were in the habit 
of taking their evening walks there. This por- 
tion is called the Rosarium, and the Kaiser is a 
great gardener. Men always took off their hats 
when meeting his Majesty while the members 
of the fair sex bowed. Holland is said to be a 
very democratic country, and many of her 
inhabitants are what may be termed anti- 
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German ; but they certainly do not confuse 
servility with civility. 

The Emperor was naturally very bitter about 
England’s intervention in the war. He was 
convinced that some British statesmen at any 
rate had been scheming for war with Germany 
as men like Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
and Sir James Grierson had been scheming for 
it. But they were soldiers and naturally wished 
to demonstrate their prowess in the field. I 
differed absolutely from his Majesty concerning 
our statesmen who, after all, had adopted the 
view, which he had expressed to me in Berlin 
in May, 1901, when he told me: 

“You will have to join one side or the 
other.” . 

The attitude of the Kaiser, whose country 
had two mighty and unfriendly nations on 
East and West, can be realized. It has been 
explained in his usual very lucid style in his 
letter of April 24, 1928. During our first con- 
versation at Doorn in June, 1928, some remark 
of mine, relating to my mission to the Emperor 
Nicholas in the year 1916 at his General 
Headquarters at Mogilov, caused the Kaiser 
to say: 

‘That was just before I offered to make 
peace.” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, ‘‘ but you wanted to take 
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my shirt and everybody’s else’s shirt, or its 
equivalent, from us.” 

“Qh,” replied his Majesty, “it wouldn’t 
have been as bad as that.” 

“T shouldn’t have trusted you not to,” I 
said. 

The proposals put forward on the German 
side were such as could not possibly be enter- 
tained for a moment. It was preferable to go 
down fighting, for we should not have been 
much worse off, if at all. This just exemplifies 
the different points of view which may quite 
honestly be put forward. I then gave the 
Kaiser an opening, of which he took instant 
advantage, by remarking that we had better 
all have been dead than have lived under the 
German heel. He inquired, referring to the 
occupation of German territory : 

“Is the Anglo-French heel lighter ? ” 

In this connexion the Kaiser always whole- 
heartedly admitted that the British troops of 
occupation behaved like what they were and 
have since shown themselves in the Saar to be, 
namely, Nature’s gentlemen. ‘The mode of the 
French occupation, however, was very different. 
Indeed one French officer of the Headquarter 
staff complained to me soon after the war was 
over that our troops were actually sharing their 
rations with starving Germans, especially chil- 
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dren. And this, he went on to say, when France 
did not yet know whether she was to recover 
the lost provinces, whereas we had not really 
suffered during the war. 

As I knew the French gentleman very well, I 
remarked that, after all, we had lost in the past 
much more than France and, instead of seeking 
for revenge, had set to work to make ourselves 
the leading nation in the world. When my 
friend had recovered his breath after my auda- 
cious statement, he asked for particulars. 

‘“* Well,’”’ I said, “‘ we lost the United States 
of America.” 

The Kaiser was nevertheless in a very cheer- 
ful mood on the whole, and we talked quite 
frankly about the past and the present. Some 
remark of mine brought the shock of his exile 
into his mind, and he said : 

“‘If the Germans want me, they shall come 
to fetch me after the way they have treated 
me.” 

His Majesty was not unnaturally incensed 
against Prince Max of Baden for the ‘part he 
had played in the abdication. The Fourteen 
Points were, of course, the subject of conversa- 
tion. Every German, whom I have met since 
the war, of all classes and political views—and 
many foreigners—are unanimous that the Allies 
deliberately violated every one of them after 
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they had pledged themselves to make peace on 
their basis. 

When I went to Russia in the year 1916 I 
was asked in London to arrange for the distri- 
bution to the Russian masses of millions of 
leaflets. Some of the matter was designed to 
impress on the Russians—I don’t know why— 
that the war would end with the deposition of 
the Hohenzollerns, President Wilson’s postulate. 
As most Russians were totally illiterate, there 
seemed to me to be no object in circularizing 
them, and so nothing was done by me in this 
direction. Germany, of course, had been 
flooded with similar documents, which had 
undoubtedly tremendous effect towards the end. 

She was sadly disillusioned when most of her 
personal property and a quantity of her real 
estate was practically confiscated. In addition, 
impossible financial burdens were imposed upon 
her, which largely contributed to throwing 
numbers of our own shipwrights out of work 
besides seriously crippling our coal export trade, 
which, before the war, accounted for about 
seventy per cent of our unmanufactured exports. 
Hitler’s famous declaration of March 16, 1935, 


was the inevitable sequel. The stage is now. 


set for one more cataclysm. It would be pre- 
mature to speculate on what is likely to happen 
afterwards. 
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The ‘‘ Hunger Blockade ” was continued by 
the Allies after fighting had ceased. The num- 
ber of deaths caused by it are nowhere estimated 
to have been less than 350,000, mostly old 
women and children. Major von Ilsemann, 
who married Count Godard Bentinck’s daugh- 
ter, a very charming lady, had four aged 
aunts, who died of under-nourishment. Mrs. 
Waters’s English aunt, Baroness von Richthofen, 
nearly eighty years of age, had to be taken to 
hospital during the winter as her children could | 
not afford money for fuel to keep her warm. 
Some readers may recollect that the blockade 
ceased because the British troops of occupation 
were, as Lord Plumer’s telegram said in effect, 
in a very mutinous mood about it. 

German opinion on the matter may be 
summed up in the Kaiser’s words to me during 
our first conversation at Doorn : 

“England will answer to Heaven for that 
atrocity.” 

Her army of some two million unemployed, 
together with the much larger number depend- 
ent on them, lends force to this argument and a 
remarkable fact about the European situation 
to-day is that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics appears to be the only nation in 
which domestic standards, having started from 
bedrock, are steadily improving—bread cards 
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were abolished as from January 1, 1935, owing 
to the immense stocks of grain which had been 
collected—while its export trade is going ahead 
with almost giant strides. 

The acute question of Reparations was, of 
course, another subject of conversation between 
the Kaiser and myself. Making all due allow- 
ance for the postulate that the loser pays, the 
impossible burdens imposed upon Germany 
were bound to make her repudiate them within 
the course of a few years—after they had in 
some respects gravely injured the recipients— 
while England is literally prevented by American 
tariff laws from paying her debt to the United 
States of America. The Kaiser remarked to 
me in connexion with the Reparations problem : 

“‘ If justice were done, all those milliards of 
marks should be repaid.” 

By the summer of the year 1928 Germany had 
already paid to her conquerors, in cash or kind, 
vast sums. Repayment, of course, would not 
be possible even with the utmost good will, 
for the economic conditions in the victorious 
countries are worse now than at that date. 
But doubts as to the justice of imposing Repara- 
tions have arisen in some quarters in England. 
About three years ago there was a rather warm 
argument in The Times as to whether the War 
Guilt legend was implied in Article 231 of the 
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Treaty of Versailles. One very eminent Eng- 
lishman denied that any responsible statesman 
anywhere outside Germany had ever said it is. 
His reasoning was, as he wrote to me, that, if 
he were mistaken, then Germany had been 
“‘ swindled ” out of vast sums, which was pre- 
cisely the argument of the Kaiser, whom he 
detests, I understand. Unfortunately, plenty 
of eminent Frenchmen have declared the close 
connexion between the famous Article and War 
Guilt, the late M. Clemenceau being one of 
them. In looking back over the compara- 
tively very recent past it does seem amazing 
how little vision the framers of the Versailles 
treaty possessed. Not even a handful of lead- 
ing men could be found, who foresaw what 
must happen. The fair sex was for once quite 
unbalanced. Mr. Harold Nicolson, with his 
penetrating judgment, did indeed see clearly. 
Unfortunately, he was too junior to make his 
wisdom appreciated. But his volume, Peace- 
making 1919, should be broadcast into every 
home as a perfect example of the methods of 
those who are usually termed statesmen. 

To revert to Reparations, they are dead with, 
of course, the exception of the not very great 
sums—as State funds are reckoned nowadays 
—involved in the Dawes and Young loans. 
The interest on these is, however, certain to 
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be reduced as time passes, or else they are 
likely to be repudiated altogether. ‘That lower 
rates are regarded as a certainty is shown by 
their market value on the Stock Exchanges. 
The Emperor William’s attitude was, therefore, 
based on what seems to have been some solid 
foundation. 

The question of the new republic of Poland 
was an interesting problem. Whether it will 
remain unaltered territorially, or whether it 
will share the fate of former Polands, was, of 
course, in 1928, merely an academic question. 
But the Kaiser made one very shrewd remark : 

“Less than two-thirds of her population 
are Polish.” 

Statistics apparently bear out this view. His 
Majesty had studied the Polish question in 
company with so many others, and he was 
much better informed than myself. As regards 
his remarkable memory, an anecdote may be 
related. During one of his visits to England 
after the death of Queen Victoria he was discuss- 
ing some agreement recently concluded between 
England and Germany. 

The Foreign Office informed our Sovereign 
that the Kaiser was mistaken in one important 
respect. A memorandum was, therefore, drawn 
up which King Edward handed to his nephew 
with the observation that it also represented 
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the King’s opinion. The Kaiser had at the 
moment only his memory to rely upon, but 
found, as he believed, a somewhat serious 
error in the document and said so to the King, 
who thereupon referred the matter back to the 
Foreign Office. It then had to be admitted 
that the latter was wrong. This naturally 
incensed the King, who was reported to have 
exclaimed to the Foreign Secretary : 

**’You’ve made me look a damned fool before 
my nephew ! ” 

One of the most interesting topics which 
were discussed during my first visit to Doorn 
was the invasion of Belgium in August, 1914. 
At that time neither of us was aware of Lord 
Morley’s Memorandum on Resignation. I re- 
marked that my host must have been acquainted 
with the importance attached by the British 
Government to her neutrality being respected. 
But the Kaiser knew what I was not then 
aware of, that Sir Edward Grey, when faced 
with the downright question, had refused to 
promise England’s neutrality in the event of a 
Franco-German war. This fact naturally was 
in his Majesty’s mind when he wrote his letter 
to me of April 24, 1928, about the intrigues of 
British statesmen. In reply to my observa- 
tions, the Kaiser replied : | 

“We went into that matter several times in 
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great detail, and decided to invade Belgium at 
once, because she had already forfeited her 
neutrality. Both you and the French had sent 
stores and munitions of war there before 
August, with the consent of the Belgian 
Government.” 

When I told the Kaiser that I really could 
not credit this allegation without the clearest 
proof of its accuracy, he asked me: 

**Do you mean to tell me that my officers, 
who reported these things to me, would have 
told me lies ? ” 

“Certainly not,’’ I replied, “ but, after all, 
they may have had the matter reported to 
them, and I should like to cross-examine the 
witnesses.” 

I reiterated. my conviction that no member 
of the British Cabinet, with one possible excep- 
tion—not Mr. Haldane—was aware of the des- 
patch of these stores, if it had actually taken 
place, or would have countenanced it. It 
would, however, have been easy for the military 
side of the War Office to have done this without 
the Secretary of State being any the wiser. 
The Kaiser was not convinced by my argument, 
and I do not yet know whether the charge was 
well founded. 

Looking back, it has always seemed to me 
that Belgium would have been wiser to have 
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contented herself with a formal protest to 
Germany relying on indemnification afterwards. 
The result of her participation in the war has 
rendered her economically and increasingly 
unsound. In March, 1935, she had to abandon 
the gold standard after a very severe struggle to 
avoid doing so. ‘There is another matter which 
may perhaps be appropriately mentioned here 
concerning the German invasion. During the 
last two years a good deal has been made in 
some French quarters of the allegation that an 
officer of the Great General Staff in Berlin had 
betrayed to the French the intention to invade 
Belgium immediately on the outbreak of a 
Franco-German conflict. Such a thing was, 
of course, possible ; but a distinguished French 
general told me once that it would be waste of 
time, money, and energy to attempt to procure 
illicit military information of any value in 
Germany. At any rate, in the year 1902, I 
had already reported to the Foreign and War 
Offices, through the Ambassador, that invasion 
was sure to happen. 

This was not the result of my own inferences. 
In my despatch was given the source of my 
information. ‘This was contained in the semi- 
official publication, Militdr-Wochenblait, which 
had published, not anonymously, an article on 
the subject. The writer showed clearly that 
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there were too few roads in the Vosges moun- 
tains for the enormous masses of modern armies. 
In other words he explained that troops could 
not be deployed for battle in anything like 
sufficient numbers, and so the Belgian route 
must perforce he adopted, quite apart from the 
strength of the French fortresses which barred 
an advance along the Vosges route. I discussed 
this point more than once with officers of the 
Great General Staff, who did not dispute the 
argument. But, of course, those of them, who 
were aware that this was Count Schlieffen’s 
plan also, did not hint as much to me. 
Another interesting topic was that of diplo- 
macy in the days before the World War. 
There had since been so much talk about open 
covenants openly arrived at, an aphorism of 
President Wilson’s. Having remarked to the 
Emperor William that he had been fond at times 
of alarming foreign governments, he retorted 
that I must have been aware of the intrigues 
of those governments against Germany. His 
Majesty was no doubt already aware of the 
disclosures in von Siebert’s works, in M. 
Marchand’s Un Livre Noir, and other publica- 
tions issued after the war. Siebert was sec- 
retary of embassy in the Russian embassy in 
London before its outbreak and foresaw what 
was going to happen. Marchand got his 
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material from the archives at Moscow. This 
subject will be treated in Chapter XVII. 
The Kaiser dwelt at some length on the 
visits which King Edward paid to Homburg 
and Ischl in the year 1907. His Majesty was 
accompanied on each occasion by Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst, then Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The Emperor 
told me that Lord Hardinge at Homburg 
pressed him very strongly indeed to cease 
building more warships. But his Majesty 
demurred, saying that every country had the 
right to decide these matters for itself. The 
Kaiser went on to say that Lord Hardinge 
became very dictatorial and insisted that naval 
construction must cease. His Majesty has, as 
all the world knows, a sharp temper of his own, 
and was considerably nettled by his visitor’s 
manner. “I snubbed him well,” he told me. 
Later on, he went on to say, the Austrian 
statesman, Baron Aehrenthal, told him what he 
said was Lord Hardinge’s account of his naval 
discussion with the Kaiser. Aehrenthal was 
so amazed, he declared, at Lord Hardinge’s 
language that he inquired where the conversa- 
tion had taken place. The scene, he learned, 
had been the terrace in front of the house. 
** Luckily for you,” remarked Aehrenthal, “ for 
if you had been in a room I am sure you would 
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not have left by the door.” Lord Hardinge at 
any rate certainly did not want war, for, as the 
Kaiser told me, he was “ horrified ” at the very 
idea. Looking at the circumstances impar- 
tially, it would seem that events got beyond the 
control of the men who handled them. On 
this particular occasion both the Kaiser and his 
visitor were really unable to modify their 
respective standpoints. The unseen forces were 
too strong for them. 

The Agadir crisis of the year 1911 was an- 
other topic of conversation. As nothing was 
known to me at the time beyond what was 
published in the Press, and quite apart, there- 
fore, from the rights and wrongs of the question, 
the situation seemed to me to be so acute that 
I said to my wife: “If they don’t fight now, 
they never will.’”’ Another sad miscalculation. 
I was then utterly ignorant of all the diplomatic 
proceedings of which Morocco was only a part 
in the general jig-saw puzzle. 

The Kaiser’s version of what took place was 
sure to be most interesting. During a visit of 
his Majesty to England, some time before the 
Crisis arose, he had received information regard- 
ing the intentions of the French Government 
concerning Morocco, which culminated at Aga- 
dir. He discussed its intentions fully, and was 
informed that France was doing, or was about 
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to do, in that country precisely what we had 
done in Egypt. The British Government, 
therefore, had resolved to support the French 
in return for which our compensation was to 
be a free hand in Egypt. 

“In that case,” the Emperor told me, “I 
said I must shape my policy accordingly.” 

Sir Edward Grey, his Majesty added, on a 
subsequent occasion during the same visit, 
“‘merely talked banalities.” If the Kaiser 
shaped his policy according to what he had 
been definitely told in London, the evidence 
that he did not want war is overwhelming, if 
the evidence in Chapter XVII is to be credited. 
But, of course, once people have got an idea 
into their heads, it is rare for them to change 
their minds. A very sincere, and extremely 
hard-worker for her Cause, dilated to me 
recently about the German invasion of France 
in 1914. When I remarked that we had done 
the same thing twice in the nineteenth century 
and that Germany had been, for years, trampled 
by French soldiery, she replied that this did 
not affect the case. 

This first conversation at Doorn after so 
many years of silence lasted for nearly a couple 
of hours until it was time to dress for dinner. 
Several matters of lighter interest were inter- 
spersed from time to time. Admiral von 
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Rebeur’s figure was fortunately much the 
same as mine, and his clothes fitted me quite 
well. 

The party at dinner was very small. Count 
Godard Bentinck being the only guest, and I 
was very glad to make his acquaintance. The 
Kaiser and his officers wore undress field-grey 
uniform and a decoration. The conversation 
was general and related to the past as well as to 
the present. I sat on the left hand of the 
Empress Hermine, and the Count on her right. 
Her Majesty asked me what I thought of the 
Emperor generally, as we had had such a long 
conversation. I hesitated for a moment, seek-~ 


ing for the exact words to describe my impres- 


sions, when she asked me: 

“Do you think he is more human? ” 

This just fitted the case. In former days he 
often gave the impression of being imperious 
and harsh. On the other hand he sometimes 
assumed this appearance. For example, Eliza- 
beth Marchioness of Ormonde asked him once 
after a Court at Berlin why he looked so fierce 
on such a festive occasion. The answer was 
that so many members of the huge diplomatic 
corps seemed to be such freaks that, unless he 
assumed a fierce air, he would not have been 
able to restrain himself from laughing. On 
official occasions, such as a parade, his Majesty 
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usually looked imperious, which necessarily in- 
volved an aspect of fierceness. Speaking for 
myself in pre-war days, nobody could have been 
more thoroughly “ human ” when some of his 
propositions were contradicted, and he never 
once resented this. 

Dinner was quickly over. In old days, at a 
great State banquet in Berlin, the whole affair, 
from start to finish, lasted for-only about fifty 
minutes ; but there was no appearance of haste. 
The explanation was to be found in the very 
large staff of servants, for the distances from the 
kitchens to the banqueting-room in Berlin was 
a great difficulty. In fact when the Prince of 
Wales came to Berlin for the Emperor’s birth- 
day in the year 1902, somebody from the royal 
household also arrived in order to learn at first 
hand how the thing was done. This was, of 
course, with a view to shortening the duration 
of dinners in England. 

After dinner we all adjourned for cigarettes 
and coffee to the smoking-room. The children 
of the Empress went off early, and her Majesty 
occupied herself with some needlework. It 
was a most interesting evening. The Kaiser, 
among his many attractive qualities, is a first- 
rate story-teller, and he told us two which 
related to the capture of the city of Antwerp in 
1914. To digress for a moment, when our 
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people were exhorted to fight because Belgium 
had been invaded, and, by the treaty of April 19, 
1839, we had guaranteed her neutrality together 
with a number of other guarantors, it probably 
never occurred to any public man to study the 
terms of the treaty in question. One of the 
clauses in it is that Antwerp was to be “ solely 
a port of commerce.” But Belgium had, long 
before 1914, herself violated this stipulation. 
She had spent vast sums on making it, as the 
world used to believe, impregnable, and the 
designer of the fortifications, General Brialmont, 
was reported to have done very well out of the 
transaction. 

One of the Emperor’s stories was that when 
the late King of Belgium, his Ministers, and 
Army were together at Antwerp, Mr. Winston 
Churchill announced his intention of paying 
them a visit in order to stiffen the Belgian back 
until British reinforcements should arrive and 
render the fortress secure against capture. We 
did. not then know the type of monster guns 
which the Germans were going to use at terrific 
ranges. The Belgians, so the Kaiser told us, 
did not at all relish Mr. Churchill’s proposed 
visit, but they had to put the best face they 
could on it. He withdrew before the place 
capitulated. The other story related to the 
actual surrender of the fortress. 
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*“‘ By the way,” the Kaiser said to me, “ I 
must tell you the story of the capitulation of 
Antwerp. We did not wish to knock the place 
about, because it is a fine old town, so when 
my troops arrived in front of the fortress, their 
commander, General von Beseler, sent an 
officer with a flag of truce to demand its sur- 
render. He was not blindfolded and the 
streets were empty. The inhabitants were in 
their cellars, and no Belgian troops were 
visible. The officer was conducted to the 
Mayor and demanded to see the military 
governor. The Mayor explained that nobody 
had set eyes on him for two days, so the officer 
told him that he must sign the capitulation. 
The Mayor expostulated. He said it was an 
unheard-of thing for a civilian to surrender a 
fortress, and he must really beg to be excused. 
His aldermen supported their chief’s view. ‘The 
German officer returned to his Commander-in- 
Chief, who directed him to go back and tell the 
Mayor that, unless he should immediately de- 
liver the fortress with all due formality, it 
would be bombarded. The unhappy Mayor 
then asked whether he might consult privately 
with. his aldermen. The request was granted 
and, after a long discussion among themselves, 
the Mayor said that, if he must sign, he would 
do so. This was done accordingly, and the 
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capitulation, signed by the Mayor, bears the 
date of October 9, 1914. The Mayor had 
already explained that the Belgian army had 
withdrawn a short time previously before the 
German officer’s first arrival.” 

When the Kaiser had finished his description, 
I rose from my chair to speak to a lady who 
had arrived from England for the night just 
before dinner was announced. She was on 
her way back to her home in Berlin, but I had 
not caught her name. Before I could speak 
she said to me: “‘ His Majesty has told the 
story of Antwerp in exactly the words in which 
my uncle, who was the German Commander- 
in-Chief there, has often told it to me.” The 
Kaiser had also told us that the Belgian military 
governor was discovered, a day or two after the 
capitulation by the Mayor, hiding in one of his 
own forts. He was hazy about: the name of 
this hero, but Fraulein von Beseler made 
inquiries on her return home shortly afterwards. 
She then wrote to me as follows : 

You wanted to know the name of the Belgian general who 
was made a prisoner after the capitulation of the fortress. 
I have made inquiries and can now tell you that it was 
General de Guise, Commander of the fortress. The 
capitulation took place on October goth, 1914, in the manner 
described by His Majesty. On October 1oth, the German 


troops discovered the Governor of the fortress hiding in the 
fort Ste. Marie. He was then taken to General von 
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Beseler’s headquarters at Thildonck, but the latter refused 
to give him his hand and ordered his sword to be taken 


away from him on account of his unsoldierly conduct in. 


leaving his troops. The Maire of Antwerp had said of him 
that he had “ disappeared.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE JAMESON RAID 


A Reconciliation—The Jameson Raid—The Kaiser as 

Preacher—Popularity of Kaiser and Kaiserin—‘ The Sex 

of Nations”—His Sharp Eye—The Duke of Brunswick 

and a Sergeant-Major—French. ‘‘ Uniforms ’’—Early 

Russian Preparations—A Narrow Escape—A Curious 

Burial Ground—The Kaiser at St. Quentin—A good Haul 
—Perfect Family Life 


j[T is always pleasant to be able to bring 

together again two old friends who have 
quarrelled. My life-long American friend, Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, whose family is of pure 
Anglo-Saxon descent and most distinguished in 
the United States, had been brought up partly 
with William the Second when I was at school 
in Berlin after the Franco-German War. The 
two knew each other intimately. But a rift 
came when the Kaiser despatched the celebrated 


Kruger telegram in January, 1896. This was 


in connexion with the Jameson raid and it has 
long been well known that the Kaiser sent the 
message only after very great pressure had 
been put upon him by his Chancellor and by 
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the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to do 
so. The Kaiser felt himself unable to resist 
this pressure, but he warned his Ministers what 
the effect of the telegram would be in England. 

As soon as the World War broke out Mr. 
Bigelow did all in his power to bring the United 
States into the conflict, although it was in no 
way directly or indeed even indirectly concerned 
with the dispute. He published a great deal 
of strong propaganda in aid of his object, one 
of the volumes being entitled Genseric. In this 
work he expressed himself very forcibly indeed 
concerning his former imperial friend and I 
wrote to him at the time that he was in several 
respects unfair and unjust. The Kaiser, of 
course, had also read the work. After the war 
was over, Bigelow saw the strength of my argu- 
ments and resumed correspondence with the 
Kaiser after having received a letter from His 
Majesty. ‘‘ Ah,” said the Kaiser to me, “I 
wrote him such a letter after what he published 
about me. I gave it him well! And he has 
repented and made amends. We are friends 
again.” Since that time Bigelow has been on 
several occasions a welcome guest at Doorn 
and has also done all in his power to mitigate 
the effects produced by Genseric in the United 
States. 

In the autumn of the year 1934 The Times 
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published extracts from Mr. Garvin’s Life of 
' Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. In one of them the 
Kruger telegram was mentioned, and Mr. 
Garvin stated that the Kaiser had been more 
irresponsible than usual and had been “ smitten 
with a madness ’”’ when it was despatched. The 
Emperor William never replies to charges made 
in the Press. His own account is contained in 
_ the second volume (pp. 160-3), of the German 
edition of Das Dritte Deutsche Kaiserreich, pub- 
lished in the year 1931. Ido not know whether 
there is an English translation. "The Emperor’s 
version is taken from notes made by himself at 
the time and from German State papers, and 
it is only fair that it should be considered. 
The German Foreign Minister, the late Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, was “ greatly ex- 
cited ” about the Jameson Raid, and had noted 
in his Diary for December 31, 1895: ‘‘ Now 
_ We must act...” On that day he had visited 
the Kaiser at Potsdam and proposed to land 
a party from the Seeadler at Lourenco Marques 
_ for Pretoria in order to protect German citizens. 
The Emperor assented. On January 2 the 
Foreign Minister again expressed his desire for 
action. His nerves were severely shaken. He 
laid before the Kaiser the text of the telegram 
which he wanted his Majesty to sign. The 
Emperor refused to sign the “ incredible ” 
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document. The Minister of Marine, Admiral 
von Hollman, supported his Sovereign’s view. 

The Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, 
then took a hand in the matter. He told his 
master that as representative of the Reichstag 
he must “require the constitutional ruler to 
fulfil his duty to his people in accordance with 
the advice of his ministers for which he, the 
Chancellor, and not the Emperor, would bear 
full responsibility... .” 

His Majesty was, therefore, faced with the 
alternative either to dismiss the Chancellor 
and Foreign Minister or else to declare himself 
in effect an absolute monarch. If he should 
have adopted the former way out then he 
would have been looked upon as “mad.” He 
signed and as he threw the pen aside he said 
to the Chancellor: “ The advice was bad... . 
Long after you, dear uncle, will have lain in 
your grave the cost of this advice will for me 
be war with England... .’’ These words 
had little effect, nor was von Marschall shaken. 
The Kaiser said to him: “ You have put an 
end to my visits to Cowes.” 

The telegram was despatched with the result 
in England which the Kaiser had anticipated. 
At the time, and indeed for long afterwards, it 
was generally believed that the message had 
originated with the Emperor. I was at St. 
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Petersburg when the news about it was tele- 
graphed to that capital. On the morning of its 
receipt my old friend, Captain, afterwards 
General, von Lauenstein, the German Military 
Attaché, came to my rooms. He asked me 
whether I had heard the news and I told him 
that I had read it in the Russian newspapers. 
Lauenstein then put his hands to his head and, 
walking up and down the room, exclaimed : 

“The Kaiser must be mad, mad, mad! ” 

In another and less important respect the 
account given by Mr. Garvin does not tally 
with that published with the Kaiser’s consent. 
Mr. Garvin says that the Note to the Foreign 
Office in which Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador in London, was to demand his 
passports if the British Government approved 
of the raid, was retrieved by the Count before 
it came into Lord Salisbury’s hands. The 
Kaiser’s version is that Hatzfeldt saw Lord 
Salisbury on the subject, who, while denying 
any complicity, said “very courteously ” to 
the Ambassador that in any case there was little 
sense in using threats. 

Then, before the collapse of the raid was 
known in Berlin, Hatzfeldt was told to deliver 
a second ultimatum to the effect that the 
German Government would organize, if it 
could, a continental bloc, to include, of course, 
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France, to ensure that there should be “‘ no 
infraction ” of the treaty rights of the South 
African Republic. Hatzfeldt recovered the 
second Note with the seal unbroken. As the 
Kaiser has not attempted to minimize his action 
apart from the telegram his version about this 
should at least be taken into account. 

The Kaiser reads morning prayer daily to 
the assembled household and guests. On Sun- 
days he reads a sermon which has been prepared 
for him by one of the Court chaplains. On my 
first Sunday at Doorn, in 1928, it happened that 
the gospel for the day was from St. Luke, 
Chapter VI, commencing at the thirty-sixth 
verse : ‘‘ Judge not and ye shall not be judged.” 
His delivery was dramatic. After the service 
he read a long sermon of which the text was : 
“For we are His workmanship created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works which God 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” 
T had a copy and noticed once or twice that the 
Kaiser was adding a few touches of his own to 
the discourse, and in doing so he raised a 
monitory finger. He was absorbed in his sub- 
ject, and threw himself completely into his réle 
as preacher. When the service came to an end, 
the Empress asked me whether I had observed 
anything unusual, and laughed when I replied 
that I had noticed the Kaiser’s interpolations. 
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These were founded on St. Luke’s gospel. 
After the Emperor and Empress had greeted the 
servants, who were all Germans, I was asked to 
accompany their Majesties and the three chil- 
dren for a walk to Doorn village. We three 
elders went in front. A number of people were 
in the road and almost every man took off his 
hat as we passed. I have since learnt that the 
Kaiser and Kaiserin are very popular. 

‘The Kaiser is a voracious reader and student. 
He had, some time previous to my first visit, 
gone into the question of racial tendencies, and 
an article of his, entitled The Sex of Nations 
appeared in the American Century Magazine 
for June, 1928, concerning them. His thesis 
was that “ the Germans are an Eastern people. 
They are, so to speak, the: Western face of the 
East, the Western outpost of Eurasian Conti- 
nental culture.” During our walk the Kaiser 
discussed the subject at considerable length. 
Although, like most people, I am usually pre- 
pared to argue any point whether I am ac- 
quainted with it or not, I confess that on this 
occasion I admitted my ignorance and so 
confined myself to the barest generalities. But 
I did not agree with his argument. He had 
evidently expounded his views to his family 
circle, for the Empress, while she took no part 
in our argument, permitted herself to smile 
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occasionally when she heard me contradict her 
husband. : 

It has always been a custom of the Kaiser’s 
to read aloud to the circle after dinner something 
out of a book of interest. The ladies would 
usually occupy themselves with some work such 
as knitting or embroidery. Once, years ago, 
in Berlin, His Majesty noted that the Mistress 
of the Robes, Countess Brockdorff, who did 
not engage in either of these pursuits, was 
dozing. 

*'You’re not listening, Countess ! ” 

This at once brought her wits to life and 
she assured her master that she had listened to 
every word with rapt attention. 

“Then tell me the last sentence which I 
have just read ! ” 

Alas! The test was too much for the poor 
lady. 

One of the Kaiser’s beliefs is that the pre- 
historic inhabitants of Britain were of African 
origin as in Brittany and in Spain. He ex- 


plained, however, that I am not a prehistoric 


Briton, but “‘ the product of many other races, 

Danes, Normans, Angles, Saxons, who had over- 

laid the pre-historic primeval ancient race.” I 

knew enough, however, of history to be aware 

that the English are of very mixed descent. 

No doubt this is one of the reasons why they 
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have been so uniformly prosperous all over the 
world. 

Talking about the occupation of German 
territory after the peace the Kaiser naturally 
denounced in the strongest terms the employ- 
ment of French coloured troops in the occupied 
area, especially billeting them in_ buildings 
occupied also by women. It does not, however, 
appear to be very generally known in this 
country that the French have no colour pre- 
Judices. To them an African subject has the 
same rights, position, and privileges as a pure- 
bred Frenchman. A peculiarity of the French 
temperament is the inability to understand that 
other nations may not always agree with their 
own arguments and prejudices. 

The Kaiser asked me : “ Do you believe that 
monstrous Act (The Treaty of Versailles) will 
be allowed to continue?” Few except Die- 
hards, I imagined, thought so, and Fihrer 
Hitler made this abundantly clear on March 
16, 1935. 

The Kaiser told me of a report made to him 
by his son-in-law, the Duke of Brunswick, 
shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. 
The Duke interviewed a British regimental 
sergeant-major, and asked why England was at 
war with Germany. The man replied that his 
orders were to say that he did not know. He 
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declared, however, that his regiment had been 
embarked at Southampton some days before 
August 4, 1914, and the men were told that a 
rebellion had broken out in India. The vessel 
put to sea, and remained in the Channel for 
three or four days. One day the troops were 
astonished to see the French coast on the star- 
board instead of on the port side of the ship as 
would have been the case if she had been pro- 
ceeding down Channel. It was then that the 
men learnt that England and Germany were at 
war. 

The Kaiser also told me that his son, Prince 
Oscar, who commanded King William the 
First’s King’s Grenadier regiment, encountered 
one day a French Infanterie de Marine Division. 

Civilian blouses were found in the knapsacks 
of the killed, while French uniforms were 
picked up from the ground; they had been 
worn by those who had fled and who had 
first changed into blouses. I remember that 
when I was at the Lycée de Versailles, when war 
was declared by France on Germany in July, 
1870, this sort of thing was a favourite topic 
among my school-fellows; they had heard 
about it in their homes. 

Germany did not mobilize in 1914 until after 
‘the Russian Government had issued orders for 
the general mobilization of its own armies. 
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"The Kaiser believed that the Russian Govern- 
ment, but not the Emperor Nicholas, expected 
and prepared for war early in 1914. He said 
the Council of Ministers at St. Petersburg in 
February, 1914, thought the time was at hand 
when a sudden attack on Constantinople, 
Russia’s goal, might be made by her. Orders 
were, he said, issued for the withdrawal of 
troops from the Caucasus to the Odessa military 
district, the rendezvous. Sazonov, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, stated at that meeting that the 
blow at the Turkish capital would necessitate a 
** preventive ”’ war simultaneously against Ger- 
many and Austria. ‘‘ This design was cor- 
roborated,”’ said the Kaiser to me, “ by the 
fact that Siberian troops were killed or captured 
at the great battle of Tannenberg on August 28, 
1914, at the very beginning of the war.” 

It is certain that Siberian troops, which were, 
owing to their education, Russia’s best ones in 
my opinion, could not have reached the river 
Narev from Siberia so soon after the general 
mobilization had been ordered in Russia. My 
reason for making this statement is that the 
time required for the transport of troops from 
Russia to Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
War was known to me. I had made numerous 
inquiries on the subject when attached to the 
Russian army there. After making full allow- 
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ance for improved transport since 1905, the 
Siberians at Tannenberg, even if they had been 
drawn only from Western Siberia, must have 
been in European Russia a very considerable 
time at least before the crisis of 1914 arose. 
Siberian prisoners, the Kaiser told me, had said, 
on being questioned, that they had left Siberia 
in the second half of 1913, ostensibly for 
manceuvres, spent the winter in the environs of 
Moscow and were transported westward to 
Vilna in the beginning of June, 1914, where they 
derailed, and were given ball cartridges “* as war 
was coming on.” ‘The German General Staff 
was astounded when it heard afterwards of 
the presence of these troops on their eastern 
front. 

The Russians had a very good chance of 
killing or capturing the Kaiser towards the end 
of the year 1914, if they had only known it. He 
happened to be spending a day with the out- 
posts of the Landwehr Corps of General von 
Woynisch, and for some reason there was no 
firing on either side. If the Russians had heard 
of the Kaiser’s proximity, the temptation to 
catch him would probably have overcome their 
peaceful attitude. 

The Russians, as I knew by experience, could 
certainly dead-heat with Indian officialdom in 
the matter of producing pyramids of documents 
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on the most trivial subjects. It was customary 
for Russian officials to write at appalling length 
on any and every subject, and regiments carried 
masses of documents into the field. After the 
Germans captured Novo Georgievsk, a small 
burial ground was seen in a barrack square. 
It had a large number of freshly made graves. 
‘These had wooden crosses with no names. On 
making inquiries the Germans were told that 
officers, recently killed, were buried there. 

_ It was decided to open the graves in order to 
identify the dead and inform their relatives. 
The Russians begged that this should not be 
done, but in vain. It was then discovered that 
the graves were full of army documents contain- 
ing also the details for mobilization which had 
been carried out before August, 1914. It had 
been ordered to be carried out only gradually in 
order to keep the German General Staff in the 
dark. 

These words apply, of course, to the allega- 
tion that a partial Russian mobilization had been 
ordered some months before August, 1914. As 
there is, however, some doubt in certain quarters 


as to who mobilized first, due to the difference 


of thirteen days (in this century) between the 
pre-war Russian calendar and our own, it may 
be well to clear up the point. 

The German Staff at Novo Georgievsk, of 
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course, knew of the difference. As regards the 
Russian order for a general mobilization, this 
was issued on July 17-30 and reported to Paris 
by Paléologue, the French Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, on that date. My young son was 
then at St. Avold, near Metz, in a German 
family. They heard of the Russian mobiliza- 
tion on July 31, and my boy’s host received his 
order to mobilize on August 1. My son was 
sent off to Holland on that evening and got over 
the frontier in what was said to be the last train. 
As he was fifteen, he would have been retained 
in Germany unless he had been sent off just 
in time. He had made his first air flight at the 
age of twelve, was allowed the free run of 
the military aeroplane sheds at St. Avold, and 
was killed as a Royal Flying Corps officer in 
1917. 

As regards the pre-war Russian partial 
mobilization, the Kaiser told me this method 
had “ hoodwinked ” the German agents, and 
that he himself had seen a selection of the 
documents. They had been too numerous to 
be burnt and had been buried instead. 

The Kaiser is a capital story-teller, and told 
me a good one about his visits to St. Quentin 
during the war. He said most of the inhabitants 
were royalists, who cheered him, when driving 
through the town, with cries of Vive l’Empereur | 
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The French were furious with the British for the 
damage which they caused in their efforts to 
recapture the place. It appeared from photo- 
graphs taken during the British bombardment 
that we had practically destroyed the cathedral. 
“* I should not,” said the Kaiser to me, “‘ advise 
you to go there!” 

One day a German company on the East 
Front, on outpost duty, was ordered to capture 
some Russian prisoners for identification pur- 
poses. It was, as often happened, supplied by 
a Jewish sutler who knew the district. He was 
a little, undersized man, and begged the captain 
to allow him to make the attempt. ‘The officer, 
of course, ridiculed the idea which was almost 
certain to lead to the capture if not the death of 
his very efficient camp follower. But the sutler 
was so persistent that at last the company com- 
mander reluctantly gave way. The Russians 
were close at hand concealed by a thick forest, 
_and the man set out after dark. 

As the hours passed slowly without a sound of 
life the captain began to fear that the worst had 
happened. He was just about to despatch a 
reconnoitring patrol when a body of men were 
seen approaching from the Russian lines. 
Suspecting a night attack the Germans were 
on the point of opening fire when a voice was 
heard saying: ‘‘ Please, Captain, don’t shoot ; 
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I am bringing you some prisoners.”” The Jew 
was aware that the Germans paid the equivalent 
of four shillings for each man with his arms, six 
shillings for ¢ senior non-commissioned officer, 
and ten shillings for a machine gun with its 
crew. The Jew had brought in an entire 
company of 250 men and the delighted captain 
said he could not pay him all the reward due 
until he should get some more money from 
regimental headquarters. 

“Oh, please, Captain,’”’ replied the sutler, 
“don’t trouble about that. These gentlemen 
have all paid me! ” 

The Emperor William is an extremely ver- 
satile man. This truth has frequently aggra- 
vated relatives; also those politicians whose 
minds can grasp only one thing at a time and 
even that, very often, inadequately. His tem- 
perament has been admirably described by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley in his pen pictures of different 
races. The Kaiser will tell a capital story 
dramatically and then turn at once to the dis- 
cussion of social questions of the highest 
importance. One day he remarked to me that 
the terms “employers”? and “employed ” 
should be abandoned in favour of .“ brain- 
workers, hand-workers, all workmen.” He also 
favours the revival of the ancient guilds for 
parliamentary representation, an idea which has 
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been put into practice by Mussolini and may 
come to fruition under Fiihrer Hitler. 

When I was taking leave of the Empress on 
the conclusion of my first visit to Doorn I 
remarked how extremely well her husband was 
both mentally and physically in spite of the 
cramped life in Holland. She spoke very 
touchingly about this, and told me: 

**'You know my husband is very proud, and 
nothing will ever induce him to try to regain his 
throne by intrigue like Charles of Austria. If 
the Germans want him back, they must ask him 
and bring him back.” 

The Emperor is indeed fortunate in having 
such a perfect wife. Her Majesty is always so 
full of solicitude for him as the following 
incident will show. I have a pestilential trick— 
which I try so hard to restrain—of trying to 
correct people when I think they are mistaken. 
This has frequently caused me most improperly | 
to interrupt not only my juniors, but likewise _ 
my most exalted superiors. One day the 
Empress Hermine was accompanying us on a 
walk, and at last her Majesty could stand my 
infuriating habit no longer. She asked me so 
gently whether I would mind allowing her 
husband to finish what he had been trying to 
say! It was on the occasion of my first visit 
to Doorn that I said something to his Majesty 
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about criticism which, if sharp, is couched in 
courteous terms, and vulgar comment. He 
replied at once: 

** My hide is now elephantine ! ” 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK’S 
LETTERS 


The Empress Frederick’s Letters—Letter from the Kaiser 
—Another Letter—The Law of Copyright—‘‘ A Pack of 
Lies ” 
| the autumn of the year 1928 the forthcom- 

ing publication of the Empress Frederick’s 
letters by a London firm of publishers was 
announced. It was, of course, well known that 
there had been great friction between her 
Majesty and her son on various subjects, 
especially since the death of the Emperor 
Frederick. ‘The position as regards the publica- 
tion of the letters can best be summarized by 
quoting from a letter which the Kaiser wrote to 
me on September 2, 1928. 


My DEAR GENERAL WATERS,— 

A very disagreeable event causes me to write to you for 
your kind intercession if possible. A German book firm 
informs me that they have received a prospectus from a 
publishing firm in London announcing for the middle of 
October, the publication of the whole of the correspondence 
of my late Mother, the Empress Frederick, from 1859 to 
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1900 by Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Privy Purse to His 
Majesty King George. 

The firm adds that Ponsonby maintains that the letters 
were clandestinely withdrawn from Friedrichshof after my 
Mother’s death contrary to my spectal orders that nothing 
belonging to Her Majesty was to be removed from her 
castle without my knowledge or permission. 

The letters contained references to Bismarck and also to 
myself and other members of the Royal Prussian Family. 
They were written by the Crown Princess of Prussia- 
Germany, as a member of the House of Hohenzollern. 
The correspondence therefore belongs to our House, to 
me as its Head, and ought to be placed in our family 
archives, where all the correspondence of the members of 
our House are kept. The clandestine removal is next to 
theft! How my Mother’s correspondence got into Sir 
F. Ponsonby’s hands I am unable to tell. But it would have 
been his duty to immediately communicate this fact to me 
and to return the letters. If he contemplated their publica- 
tion—which is much too soon—he ought to have asked my 
permission which could only have been accorded after my 
having studied their contents. I have placed the matter in 
the hands of a lawyer versed in international publications 
law and shall try to stop the publication. 

As you are acquainted with the Ponsonbys, perhaps you 
could impress upon Sir F. the very ungentlemanlike way 
he behaves to my sisters and me the real heirs to my 
Mother’s letters, as she died in the house in which my 
sister of Hessen lived, who became her heir. My House 
Minister Ex. v. Kleist is informed, as well as my sister and 
Baron Reischach who at the time of her death was chief of 
her household. | 

(Signed) Witiiam I.R. 


My situation was not at all an agreeable one. 
There are, of course, often two sides to a 
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question, and I felt bound to inform Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby of the contents of the 
Emperor’s letter to me. His Majesty had 
always been very kind to me in the days of his 
grandeur, and now he had an extremely deli- 
cate problem confronting him. Sir Frederick 
denied that the letters had been “‘ stolen ” from 
Friedrichshof after the death of the Empress 
Frederick. They had been, he said, given to 
him by her MAY herself a few months before 
she died. 

There is no doubt as to the absolute érivth of 
this statement. A very great lady, not royal, ° 
had previously been asked by the Empress to. 
take the letters to England. Not wishing to be 
mixed up in royal family quarrels she begged to 
be excused and so later on the same request 
was made to Sir Frederick Ponsonby. He 
admitted, however, in the work itself, that he 
was well aware that the Kaiser would not have 
allowed the letters to leave Germany in the 
circumstances. In fact, they were packed in 
boxes labelled ‘‘ China,’ which were loaded 
into a lorry under the very eyes of the Kaiser 
who was talking at the time to Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby. 

They arrived safely in England where they 
were kept for about a quarter of a century before 
it was decided to publish them. The book had 
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an immense sale and a German edition was also 
published as had been originally contemplated 
in London. In this German edition, the 
introduction to the English volume was replaced 
by one prepared by the Emperor himself. 

Apart from the law of copyright, to which I 
shall allude presently, the strongest possible 
argument against publication, whether with or 
without the Kaiser’s consent, was the fact that 
the Empress Frederick herself stated in one of 
the letters that such matters should not be 
published during the lifetime of anybody whom 
publication might hurt.1_ She had written this 
opinion when there had been trouble over the 
unauthorized publication in Germany of her 
husband’s diaries, and it exactly fitted this case. 
But the publishers, or their “ reader,” had with 
unconscious humour expressed her own strong 
view against publication of papers of this 
description. 

The Emperor William wrote to me on 
October 7, 1928, a letter in which he said : 

Is, I ask, this moment propitious for such a publication ? 
Do you believe or does Sir F. believe that she would—if 
alive or being able to foresee the downfall of our House— 
countenance the publication of her letters touching on 
family and political matters, whose discussion are apt to 
stir up bitterness and opposition in Germany ? I thenk not ; 
she was a far too clever woman to do so. 

1 Edition 1928, p. 344. 
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It is only fair to compare the situation brought about by 
Sir F. Ponsonby with a like one only reversed. Imagine 
the Queen of England as daughter of the German Empress, 
placing the whole of her private correspondence with her 
mother behind the back of her son, the King of England, 
into the hands of a German Court official. This man keeps 
the letters for a quarter of a century and then suddenly, 
without informing the King, publishes them under authority 
of the German Emperor revealing all sorts of facts especially 
about her son not intended for the public, and without 
taking the slightest notice of the King or his relations? I 
should like to see the hue and cry that would have been 
raised in London!! Especially if the author chose a 
moment when the House of Windsor is dethroned and in 
distress |! 

I should have expected more dignity and loyalty from a 
person, who was honoured by my father being his God- 
father and whom I always esteemed as the son of my 
beloved Grandmother’s well known Private Secretary Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. 

Ever yours, 
(Signed) Wiiiram I.R. 


The Introduction to the German edition was 
the only opportunity which the Kaiser took of 
presenting his own side of the case, for he has 
always resolutely refused to be drawn into news- 
paper correspondence. In fact, he will not give 
interviews. ‘There have been only one or two 
exceptions to this rule, one of them being Mr. 
Bruce Lockhart, whose name is a household 
word. If his advice had been taken when the 
Bolsheviks seized power in Russia in 1917 our 
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relations and trade with her would have been 
very different indeed to what they became. 

The Introduction written for the German 
edition of Ponsonby’s book did not please 
everybody in this country. But this com- 
promise could not be avoided. The Kaiser 
was master of the situation. The law of copy- 
right, based upon the Berne convention, is very 
stringent indeed. ‘The Kaiser had, in fact, a 
perfectly clear case if he had brought it before 
the courts of this country. To avoid breach 
of copyright the writer of letters must give his 
consent in writing to the person to whom he 
gives the ownership of those letters. In this 
case the Empress Frederick had certainly given 
the letters to Sir Frederick Ponsonby, but she 
had not complied with the section of the 
Copyright Act concerned. ‘The explanation no 
doubt is that neither her Majesty nor Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby knew anything about the 
law of copyright. But if the Kaiser had 
instituted proceedings in this country, there 
was no loophole of escape. All unsold copies 
would have had to have been delivered up 
and heavy damages could have been awarded to 
him. 

Some authors are very particular indeed, as 
publishers are well aware, about granting leave 
to quote more than a very few words from any 
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of their works and then due acknowledgment 
must be made. In this particular case of the 
Empress Frederick’s letters the publication of 
the German edition with its German Introduc- 
tion did the Kaiser a great deal of good in 
Germany. Moreover, numbers of people in 
this country, who were bitterly opposed to him, 
felt that he had been treated unfairly considering 
the position he was in. There were also said 
to have been some recriminations in family 
circles as to who had done the wrong thing, 
As the Empress Frederick had not bequeathed 
the copyright in her own letters. to anybody in 
writing, it became automatically vested in the 
Kaiser on her Majesty’s death. 

As soon as the Emperor’s letter of September 
2, 1928, reached me, I inquired about the law of 
copyright from an authority in London, whose 
name is a household word all over the world. 
He told me at once that the Kaiser had a per- 
fectly clear case. I therefore bought a copy of 
the Berne Convention, and sent it to the 
Emperor William. On page 339 of his fascinat- 
ing Retreat from Glory Mr. Bruce. Lockhart 
describes how he was able to strengthen the 
Kaiser’s case, if this should have been neces- 
sary. It appeared, from the opinion of Counsel 
in London, that, under a statute of Queen Anne’s 
time, his Majesty could have sued as a British 
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subject in the English Courts. The Kaiser, 
however, took the more dignified course. 

All this occurred in the autumn of the year 
1928. It might, at one time, have been urged 
that the opinion of Counsel, who had no doubt 
about the Kaiser being the owner of the copy- 
right apart altogether from the Queen Anne 
statute, was, after all, merely a personal view 
liable to be upset by the Courts. Just six years 
afterwards, however, a similar case was reported 
in The Times, of December 8, 1934. It related 
to the manuscript of Dickens’ Life of Christ. 
The Court of Appeal was unanimous in declar- 
ing that, while the ownership of a manuscript 
was prima facie evidence of the ownership of its 
copyright, this did not necessarily follow, and 
the owner was declared not to possess the copy- 
right. Although the sum involved in the 
Dickens’s case was a large one, the losing side 
did not carry the matter to the House of Lords. 
In the Dickens’s case the wording of the 
bequest had led the losing side to believe that 
it also owned the copyright. In the Kaiser’s 
case, however, the copyright had not, as is 
essential, been devised im writing. 

In January, 1929, there was another curious 
episode when something else was published 
which also directly affected his Majesty. 1 was 
staying then in London and, quite by accident, 
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called on a friend on January 27, the Kaiser’s 
birthday. My friend had been in former days 
a very distinguished newspaper owner and 
editor in London and still kept in close touch 
with the Press. He asked me whether I had 
read a particular Sunday paper of that date and 
I replied that I had not seen it. He then showed 
me “an exclusive interview with the ex- 
Kaiser,’” and asked whether I thought it was 
genuine. I replied that if the Emperor had 
accorded an interview it was entirely contrary 
to his general custom, but, of course, he might 
for some special reason have changed his mind 
on this particular occasion. [I also said that it 
was incredible that a great journal should manu- 


facture what it knew to be false. Perusal of | 


the article showed that there was nothing in it 
except more.or less general gossip. But I said 
that it would be quite easy to find out whether 
the interview had actually been granted by the 
Kaiser as alleged, for I would procure a copy of 
the newspaper and send it to him. I did this 
and received the following cablegram in reply 
from the Kaiser : 

Best thanks for letter and enclosed interview. The latter 
is a pack of lies. I never accorded one to anybody. 
Wituram LR. 

He followed this up with a letter in which he 
stated : 
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The interview enclosed in your letter is a piece of insolent 
imposture. Doorn for a week or more swarmed with 
correspondents from all quarters of the globe, but I refused 
to see any one of them. They were “done” by my 
gentlemen at the office, mostly by Major Freiherr von Sell, 
my aide-de-camp, and were refused all access even to the 
park. They all received the same information concerning 
guests, ceremonies, etc., but were refused interviews. 


It occurred to me then to write to one of the 
big lights connected with that combine. Men- 
tioning the result of my inquiries, I said that his 
correspondent at Doorn had evidently either 
been taken in himself by a substitute Kaiser or 
else had taken in his own chiefin London. The 
gentleman to whom I wrote this is noted for his 
love of truth at all costs. A week or two elapsed 
and I heard no more until one day I received a 
letter from his private secretary stating that my 
letter had been duly delivered, but that the 
recipient had been so ill from influenza caught 
while “‘ covering ” the funeral of Marshal Foch 
that he was still quite unable to do any work at 
ali. But, her letter went on, as soon as he 
should be sufficiently recovered, he would not 
fail to go into the matter of the alleged interview. 

On the day when I received this courteous 
communication I happened to look at one of his 
journals. It contained an article of some length 
on a subject which had nothing whatever to do 
with the Kaiser or politics, and which had 
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apparently been dictated just about the same 
time when the letter describing the influenza 


effect had also been taken down. No doubt the | 


eminent journalist in question, in the rush of 
daily life, had soon forgotten the subject. My 
own Intelligence Department, however, was 
able to solve the mystery for me. The sub- 
stance of the exclusive article was communi- 
cated to the editor in London by a foreigner 
who, before 1929, had had an interview with the 
Kaiser. 

Another Press incident may be quoted. 
When I was on my way to Doorn in September, 
1932, I spent a night at Utrecht. The hotel 
_ proprietor asked me how long my stay was to 
last and I told him I was going to Doorn on the 
following morning. 


“Your journey will be in vain,” he re- 


marked, “for the Emperor will not give inter- 
views to anybody.” 

I replied that my visit was expected and I did 
not anticipate any difficulty. The proprietor 
then said that the Emperor and Empress were 
~ at the seaside near Amsterdam, and I was able to 
supplement this statement by adding that they 
would return on the following forenoon. 

“Well,” was the answer, “‘ you won’t see 
him. Not long ago one of the great London 
newspapers sent its star reporter with instruc- 
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tions, so he told me, that he was not to return 
to London without an interview. But he didn’t 
get one. Shall I order a car for you for 
to-morrow ? ” 

I thanked him and said one would be sent 
from Doorn and my prestige was enormously 
enhanced when my statement was found to be 
true. I was at once NEWS in the English and 
continental Press. ‘“‘ A BritisH GENERAL AT 
DOORN ” in big headlines. 
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Second Visit to Doorn—Domestic Detail—The Weimar 
Constitution—Alleged Wealth of the Kaiser—A Prince as 
Mechanic—An Autograph Collector—French Troops of 
Occupation—“ Strangle the French ”—Lack of Sympathy 
—Princess of Pless and Miners—The Kaiser’s Foresight— 
A Tactless Admiral—Queen Victoria and the Kaiser—The 
Vatican and Mussolini—The Kaiser and the late Dr. 
Temple—Begging Letters 


Y second visit to Doorn took place in the 
summer of 1929. The Empress Her- 

mine was in Germany at the time and circum- 
stances unfortunately prevented me from being 
able to go to Holland in that year when her 
Majesty would have been at home. During 
my previous visit their Majesties had very 
graciously expressed the hope that on the 
occasion of my next one Mrs. Waters would 
accompany me, and my wife was much looking 
forward to staying at Doorn. She had never 
met the Empress Hermine, whose father, 
Prince Reuss XXII, was one of the federal 
princes of the German Empire, of whom the 
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Kaiser was primus inter pares. ‘The last time 
that Mrs. Waters had met the German Emperor 
had been during that visit to the Palace in 
Berlin when the drummer drummed _ too 
vigorously. 

Although life at Doorn was always extremely 
simple—even simpler in some respects as time 
passed owing to the effects of world financial 
crashes—the very comfortable house is full of 
beautiful furniture and ornaments. It is diffi- 
cult to select one set of objects as being more 
attractive than others; but the collection of 
miniatures is the most wonderful which I have 
ever seen. Among the numerous pictures is 
one, which is quite small, in the hall. It 
represents a former Count Zollern saluting a 
Habsburg, for whom he had just won a decisive 
victory against great odds. If this Count 
Zollern had pushed his claims, the Hohen- 
zollerns might have become Emperors of 
Germany. 

Much of the en at Doorn has been 
brought from the Neues Palais at Potsdam, as 
it always was the Kaiser’s private property. 
Incidentally it may perhaps be mentioned that 
the palace in question was built during the reign 
of Frederick the Great, whose versatile qualities 
included a love of architecture. The arrange- 
ments at Doorn House are in perfect taste. 
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One thing specially attracted my attention from 
the outset.. Few men, I imagine, notice any- 
thing about purely household matters. Women 
so often say that the male sex has no eyes. At 
Doorn, however, something, very small in 
itself, caught my eye at once, namely, the paper 
in the drawers of my room was all carefully 
fastened in them, so that it can never become 
crumpled. I do not recollect having seen a 
similar arrangement in any other establishment 
where I have been a guest. The house itself 
is surrounded by a moat in which there are a 
number of tame wild ducks which the Emperor 
feeds regularly. Pigeons, as many of us are 
aware, do a great deal of damage; but his 
‘Majesty is very fond of them and the Nether- 
lands Government granted him special per- 
mission to maintain a certain number, about 
fifty head in all, in the park. 

When the Weimar Constitution was set up 
after the Revolution in Germany, the monarchist 
party was so strong that the new social-demo- 
cratic Government, unlike most revolutionary 
ones, interfered astonishingly little with the 
established order of things. No doubt the 
intention was to placate its political adversaries, 
whereas in fact this only served to render it 
unstable from the outset. The Palace in which 
the Emperor William the First resided in Berlin 
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was allowed to remain the property of his 
grandson, and that portion of it which has not 
been transformed into a museum is regularly 
used by members of his Majesty’s family and 
household. Likewise, he was authorized with- | 
out objection to have his own Chancery in the 
capital of the Reich. From time to time com- 
munications were sent to me from it with the 
imperial heading on the notepaper. 

Nevertheless, in some respects the republican 
Government was, to put it mildly, dilatory. 
Numerous personal ornaments, which could not 
by any stretch of the imagination be described 
as State property, were not handed over to their 
owner for some considerable time. ‘The Kaiser 
was also—and in some quarters, no doubt, is 
stilli—believed to be very wealthy. 

This is, to my knowledge, absolutely untrue ; 
but, of course, although I am aware of details, 
these cannot be published. This much, how- 
ever, may be stated, namely, that the republican 
Government finally allotted to his Majesty a 
very much smaller lump sum than he had a 
right to expect. Out of that amount he pro- 
vides for a very large number of families, royal 
and others, totalling at one time more than fifty 
relatives. His grandchildren, for example, had 
what a foreman at Henry Ford’s works was 
earning. Prince Louis Ferdinand, who is now 
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in the direct line of succession owing to his 
elder brother’s marriage in 1933, worked for a 
long time as a mechanic in that car magnate’s 
factory at Detroit. He had there the inestimable 
_ advantage of making the real acquaintance of 
practically every race in the world. The 
Hohenzollerns ruled for five hundred years, and 
no prince has had such an intimate knowledge 
of the lives of the humbler members of a com- 
munity than his Royal Highness. Long before 
my first visit to Doorn J was aware, from my 
wife’s German cousins, that the sons of the 
Crown Prince could afford to have only pedal 
bicycles, when motor-cycles were ubiquitous in 
England. 

With reference to the Emperor William’s 
alleged wealth, it may be mentioned that I was 
one day approached as an intermediary to 
suggest that his Majesty should do something 
to help one of his relations. I was able to reply 
to the proposal at once as I happened to know 
that the relative in question was being assisted 
like others. I took the opportunity of explain- 
ing away the legend about his wealth. The 
Emperor has always stinted himself 1n order to 
help others. | 

Not everybody, however, regards the Kaiser 
asa Croesus. At least one may assume that the 
author of the proposal which is now to be related 
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would not have put forward his request should 
his Majesty still be occupying his throne. My 
life-long friend, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, was 
staying with me after a recent visit to the Kaiser 
and Kaiserin at Doorn. He received, from an 
American acquaintance, who lives in New York, 
a letter to the effect that the gentleman in 
question is fond of collecting autographs. He 
had written to inform Bigelow that he would 
like to add the Kaiser’s signature to his collec- 
tion, and, having seen in the Press that my 
friend was at Doorn, he addressed his request 
there, whence it had been forwarded to England. 
The collector said that, as he is not personally 
acquainted with his Majesty, perhaps Bigelow 
will be so good as to prefer his request. 

He adds that he does not know the price 
which the Kaiser charges for his autograph, 
and, in enclosing a cheque on the Lincoln 


National Bank and Trust Company, Syracuse 


branch, New York State, for one dollar and 
fifty cents, says that, if the amount is too small, 
he will “ be glad to send along the difference ! ”’ 
The point of exclamation is mine. 

Owing to the absence of the Empress during 
my visit in the year 1929, the house party was 
smaller than usual. His Majesty, two or three 
officers, and a guest or two, comprised it. 
Plain clothes are always worn at luncheon, but 
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when the Empress is absent the Kaiser does not 
change into undress uniform for dinner. Meals 
then are served in the small library off the 
entrance hall, and this room is habitually used 
for breakfast by the suite. 

The Kaiser, of course, is well informed about 
events in his own country. During this visit in 
1929 foreign soldiery were still in occupation of 
German territory, and his Majesty told me that 
some letters from French (white) soldiers had 
from time to time fallen into German hands. 
They contained, the Kaiser said, very realistic 
accounts of the deplorable conditions as regards 
clothing, and the disgust of the writers at being 
out of France. Nostalgia, or home-sickness— 
sometimes termed malingering—is a recognized 
ailment in the French army. 

This state of mind was not likely to alleviate 
any of the very rigorous methods usual among 
Latin troops. I was in the occupied territory 
in the autumn of the year 1924, and happened 
to be waiting for a train at Wesel] station. The 
French were very little in evidence and I asked 
a young porter, who had emerged safe and sound 
from the war, about this. He said that recently 
there had been a very marked change, ever since 
the London Conference of that year, when the 
British Cabinet prevailed upon the French 
Government to agree to a date for the evacua- 
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tion. Before that Conference, my informant 
told me, the attitude of the French troops had 
been exasperating to the last degree. Children, 
coming into town for school, were made, rain 
or shine, to open their little packets, which 
contained their very scanty dinners—if they had 
any dinners with them—on the open platform. 
These parcels could not, as he truly said, have 
contained bombs. 

“‘'We don’t want any more wars. But, for 
one war, we are all ready to march to-night, and 
that is to strangle the French.” 

The Kaiser has always felt very deeply hurt 
because only one English relation sent him a 
word of sympathy about the death of his first 
wife, or that of his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, who died in 1929 more than ten years 
after the war was over. In this connexion, I 
may mention that about three years after the 
Treaty of Versailles had been signed I was talk- 
ing to an English clergyman, a truly devout and 
good man, about the bitter feeling still displayed 
towards Germany in general and the Kaiser in 
particular. I said that even some very, very 
highly placed clergymen showed their feelings in 
this respect, although every day they pray, or 
ought to pray, not to judge others so that they 
themselves should not be judged. My dear old 
friend, now dead, replied : 
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“It is too soon yet to forgive.” 

Readers interested in High Society will 
remember the publication a few years ago, of the 
Memoirs of Princess Daisy of Pless, née Miss 
Cornwallis West. In old days in Berlin she 
was not only the most beautiful woman in the 
extremely exclusive society of that capital, but 
dressed up to her beauty in what even an 
ordinary man could see was perfect taste. In 
fact some of the great ladies in Berlin were 
so outraged by her beauty, charm, and dress 
that they even complained to the Kaiser. But 
nothing came of this, for the Emperor was very 
fond of Princess Pless and had promised her 
mother to look after her. 

When I was at Doorn the Kaiser once spoke 
to me about her, and said: ‘‘ She was such a 
baby ; full of ideas and very extravagant. She 
irritated German Society dreadfully by her 
disregard of ancient customs.” Her husband, 
Prince Hans of Pless,; said the Kaiser, was a 
rough and uncultured fellow. He would not 
give her the money she wanted for her improve- 
ment schemes for the working classes on the 
Pless property. She asked the Kaiser once 
what she could do for the miners on the estate. 
He advised her to have some baths constructed. 
Soon afterwards his Majesty passed through 
Breslau on his way to Pless for shooting. At 
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Breslau he picked up the Governor of Silesia. 
His Excellency, said the Kaiser, was very much 
upset ; he told the Emperor that Princess Daisy 
had said that the Kaiser wished him to give her 
money to construct baths for miners, but as 
provincial funds were only available for pro- 
vincial purposes and not for private help he 
asked the Emperor what he was to do about it ? 
The Kaiser replied that he had never given such 
an illegal order, and that the Governor should 
have known the law! Soon afterwards the 
Kaiser asked Princess Daisy what she meant by 
acting as she had done. She said that Hans, 
rolling in money, would not give her the money 
for the baths and that she hadn’t any as she had 
spent all her own. 

“Why,” exclaimed his Imperial Majesty, 
“you had money of your own settled on you. 
Every time I see you in Berlin you’re wearing a 
new dress or a new hat. Why don’t you sell 
some of them and then you ‘d have money for 
the miners’ baths !”’ 

‘‘ She was dumbfounded,” said the Kaiser to 
me, “ but I was always very fond of her and did 
what I could to help her.” 

I am, unfortunately, so fond of trying to 
instruct people, who do not agree with me, about 
political and especially foreign affairs, that I 
must tell a story against myself. During my 
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1929 visit to Doorn, the Kaiser remarked one 
day that the only thing for Germany was a 
Dictatorship. At that time the republican 
Government in Germany, and the numerous 
political parties in the Reichstag, seemed to me 
to preclude the possibility of the republican 
Government being ousted. ‘The Kaiser differed 
most strongly from me and, of course, I did not 
convince him! He was more far-seeing than I 
was, for it was not until about two years after- 
wards that I felt young Germany was longing 
for a dictator. 

During my 1929 visit the Kaiser told me one 
day at luncheon that when King Edward’s 
mission came to Berlin to announce the King’s 
accession in April, 1901, the British Admiral, 
when presented to the Kaiser, said : 

“IT should like to have a brush with your 
Majesty’s fleet ! ” 

It just depends how one takes a remark of 
this character. Certainly no offence was in- 
tended by the British Naval Representative, but 
the Kaiser said he thought this was ‘‘a very 
peculiar way in which to address a foreign 
Sovereign on the occasion of an official presen- 
_ tation.” There was, however, at least one 
British admiral of whom the Emperor William 
was very fond. He was the late Admiral of 
the Fleet, Sir E. Commerell, who was of 
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German extraction, and had a cousin who was 
a hotel keeper in Germany. Whenever the 
Admiral came to Germany, he always went to 
stay with his cousin whom he acknowledged as 
such. 

Some people, who have lived to an advanced 
age, have always been treated by their elders 
as quite young children, who have never grown 
up and never will grow up. My sister died in 
her ninety-sixth year when I was already in my 
seventy-eighth. But to the day of her death 
she always looked upon me, and showed this 
very clearly, as if I was not yet in my teens. 
I am reminded of this by a story which the 
Kaiser told me one day at luncheon. He said 
that Queen Victoria always treated him as her 
grandson, rather young for his age, after he 
had become German Emperor. He was staying 
once at Windsor over Sunday and at luncheon 
the Queen asked him what his plans were for 
the afternoon. The Kaiser replied that he had 
promised his Uncle Bertie to meet him at tea 
at the late Lord Astor’s at Cliveden. The 
Prince of Wales had told him that there would 
be just three or perhaps four ladies present. 
The Queen told her grandson that she thought 
it would be better for him to go and take tea 
with his Aunt Helena at Cumberland Lodge, 
and the Kaiser said to me: 
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“That settled it. My grandmamma’s wish 
was law.” 

Queen Victoria, as in the case of so many 
humbler mortals, did not always approve of 
some of the friends of her Heir Apparent, and 
had evidently heard about the proposed party, 
and did not consider it desirable for her grand- 
son to cast the glamour of his presence on it. 
On the other hand, the Prince of Wales had 
been very desirous that his own plan should 
be carried out. He saw his nephew on the 
following day and was very cross with him for 
having thrown him over. Instead of just a 
very few ladies, however, a large number had 
been invited to have the honour of meeting 
the German Emperor. When relating the 
story to me, his Majesty said : 


** So the Prince of Wales conceived that he. 


would get them under the wing of the German 
Emperor, and I wasn’t there.” | 

“In that case,” I remarked, ‘“‘the chief 
attraction was absent.” 

** Well,” said the Kaiser, “‘ I don’t know about 
the chief attraction ; but at any rate I wasn’t 
there and the party, I was told, fell flat,” 

In answer to his uncle’s reproaches the Kaiser 
said: 

“But, my dear Uncle, what could I do? 
When the Queen said she wished me to have 
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tea with Aunt Helena, that settled the matter. 
Her wish is law.” 

In connexion with this story the Emperor 
told me that Queen Victoria, for whom he again 
emphasized his unbounded admiration, adding 
that “‘ she was a real autocrat,” would: not allow 
her children, for example Princess Beatrice, 
who was no longer a girl, to order a carriage. 
If one of them wanted a carriage, the Queen 
gave the order. 

Some readers may recollect the long dispute 
between the Pope and the Italian Government. 
It dated from the year 1870 when the French 
garrison was withdrawn from Rome, where it 
had ensured the independence of the Holy 
Father. The Vatican had always refused to 
recognize the claim of the Italian Government 
to jurisdiction over papal affairs; but, as the 
latter was also catholic, its members did not 
wish to be excommunicated by upsetting the 
Pope too much. Pending recognition by 
the Holy See of Italy’s territorial rights, the 
Government had held back a very great sum 
of money which properly belonged to the Pope 
of the day. 

It remained for the Italian dictator, Mussolini, 
to effect a compromise with the Pope, 1n return 
for which the latter received the accumulated 
sums. ‘The Emperor, who is keenly interested 
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in all religious matters, spoke to me at Doorn 
about this reconciliation. His Majesty con- 
sidered it had been an exceedingly clever move 
on Mussolini’s part. But he added the remark : 

“TI think the Pope should not have accepted 
the money.” 

“ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ any Church likes to get 
as much money as it can.” 

‘Very true,” was the Kaiser’s answer. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the Pope that 
this question, which was, of course, a purely 
political one, was amicably settled before world 
finance had suffered its worst catastrophic 
collapse. Otherwise the Italian Government 
might have found it inconvenient to pay over 
the money. 

The Kaiser had known the late Dr. ‘Temple, 
when Archbishop of Canterbury. He had an 
unbounded admiration for that Prelate, no 
doubt because their temperaments had a good 
dealin common. The Kaiser told me that he 


admired Dr. Temple so enormously “ because _ 


he was an autocrat,”’ and he asked me to inform 
his son, the present Archbishop of York, that 
his admiration had in no way abated with the 
lapse of time. ‘“‘ There has been no one like 
him since his death, and he would never have 
permitted all these dissensions in the English 
Church.” I am not so sure myself that even 
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that wonderful man could have prevented the 
unfortunate disputes in the Church of England. 

As regards Dr. Temple’s successor, the late 
Lord Davidson, the Emperor told me that he 
did not really know him, but that years ago 
a near relative of Queen Victoria’s warned him 
that Dr. Davidson was “‘ a very dangerous man.” 
Lord Davidson had married a daughter of a 
former Primate, Dr. Tait, whose wife was 
related to my mother. During the war my 
wife received a letter from a German chaplain 
serving with the German army in the field 
asking whether German prisoners of war in 
England could not be provided with German 
chaplains of their own respective denominations. 
My wife accordingly wrote—lI was in Russia at 
the time—to Dr. Davidson and put this plea 
before his Grace. He wrote her a very courte- 
ous letter in reply and said that he would do 
all in his power to have the request carried out. 
But nothing was ever done, I believe. 

When I was taking leave of the Kaiser at the 
conclusion of my visit in 1929, he asked me to 
give Mrs. Waters a brooch from him with his 
monogram “* W.I.R.” with his ‘‘ best respects.”’ 
It was a very nice and thoughtful act. I also 
paid a visit to Count Godard Bentinck at 
Amerongen Castle. On July 11, 1929, he 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his in- 
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heritance of the estates from his aunt, Lady 
Elizabeth Villiers. ‘The Count told me that the 
Introduction to the German edition of Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby’s book, The Letters of the 
Empress Frederick, was extremely clever and 
had caused a general revulsion of feeling in 
former German hostile quarters in favour of 
the Emperor William. 

I may mention that the Kaiser is overwhelmed 
with begging letters. He is commonly believed, 
as I have already said, to be very wealthy. On 
his birthday in 1929, he received about five 
thousand letters and telegrams, many of them 
being petitions for financial assistance. Every 
one of them was answered in course of time ; 
but it took about three months to have this done, 
and the postage on the replies amounted to 
more than {£50 in English money. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE KAISER DECORATES HIS 
ENEMY 


Third Visit to Doorn—Field-Marshal Mannerheim and the 
Iron Cross—Kaiser’s Narrow Escape—Theory wv. Practice 
—The Last Moments of Queen Victoria—The New Order 
—German Chapel Closed—The Kaiser and the ‘‘ Garter ”’ 
—An Excitable Lady—Why the Kaiser refuses Interviews 
—A Messenger Detained, 1914—Tsaritsa on the Kaiser, 
1916—Lord D’Abernon—Death of my Wife 


ARIOUS circumstances prevented me 
from paying my third visit to Doorn 
until September, 1932. Chief among them was 


Mrs. Waters’s illness. She had periods of 


partial recovery and the Emperor and Empress 
were truly kind in pressing her to come to 
Doorn for a change of air and scene to say 
nothing of company. But she was afraid of 
being obliged to take to her bed. To be an 
invalid in another person’s house is really worse 
for the guest than for the hosts. 

During this visit the Kaiser told me a re- 
markable story. In the year 1932, the London 
newspapers published a message from Helsing- 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM 
- fors to the effect that Baron Mannerheim had 


been promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal 


in the Finnish army and was the first officer of 
Finland to be honoured in this manner. After 
defeating the Reds in Finland during the World 
War with the help of German troops, Manner- 
heim was for a time in control of Finland. 
He is an old friend of mine from the closing 
years of the last century. He is of Swedish- 
Finnish descent and about forty years ago was 
an officer in the very exclusive Chevalier 
Guards of the Tsar. I sometimes rode and 
occasionally won on his horses at St. Petersburg 
and one of my treasured possessions is a heavy 
silver ladle used for christenings in the Ortho- 
dox Church. Mannerheim thought it an appro- 
priate gift for me as I was a bachelor at the 
time! He aspired to and eventually obtained 
an appointment in the Department of the 
Master of the Horse whom he would have 
succeeded in due course but for the war. 

In 1914, he, of course, rejoined the Russian 
army. A man of splendid physique, of iron 
nerve and who never lost his head, his advance- 
ment was rapid and he rose to command a 
corps of the T'sar’s Imperial Guard. After the 
revolution had established itself Mannerheim 
was present at the Battle of Tarnopol with his 
Army Corps. Any chance which the Russians 
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might have had against Austrian troops was 
predestined to failure on that occasion, for Ger- 
man soldiers were also present. I should re- 
mark parenthetically that I do not suggest that 
soldiers of the old Austrian Empire were any 
more cowardly than those of other nations. But 
the various States which composed the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had really little or nothing 
in common and had always been looked upon 
by the Habsburgs as their own personal pro- 
perty. Vast numbers of Austrian subjects, 
therefore, longed for the collapse of that arti- 
ficial empire and during the war many of them 
deserted to the Russians; sometimes whole 
divisions in action were reported to have gone 
over to them. The Russian army had already 
confirmed my warning of March 26, 1917, that 
** Russia is dead to the Allied cause.” 
Mannerheim, like all good Russians, detested 
the Germans and the Kaiser in particular ; but 
when he went off after the Peace of Brest Litovsk 
to see what he could do in Finland, he per- 
suaded the Kaiser, his former hated foe, to 
give him the invaluable support of first-rate 
Prussian troops. With their help he captured 
the capital, Helsingfors, and the Kaiser was so 
delighted that he resolved to bestow on his new 
ally and former foe, one of the two highest 
military decorations which it was in his power 
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to confer, namely the First Class of the Iron 
Cross. General Count von der Géoltz was in 
command of the Prussian troops and under 
him was the famous Uhlan brigade from Pots- 
dam commanded by von Tschirschky. When 
Géltz informed Mannerheim of the honour 
about to be conferred upon him the conversa- 
tion, as related to me afterwards by William 
the Second, was in effect as follows : 


MANNERHEIM : It’s very odd. I must surely 
be the first General anywhere to be thus singled 
out by a monarch, whom I have done my best 
to destroy, after fighting against his troops. 

VON DER GOLTz: Where did you fight 
against us? 

MANNERHEIM: Lots of times. The last 
occasion was at Tarnopol. 

VON DER GOLTz: That’s extremely interest- 
ing. Do you know what German troops were 
there ? 

MANNERHEIM : I had no opportunity, for 
our men would not stand. They were sick of 
the war. 

VON DER GOLTz: They were the first In- 
fantry Division of the Prussian Guard Corps, 
commanded by the Kaiser’s son, Prince Eitel 
Friedrich. You don’t, therefore, know who else 
was present at the battle ? 
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MANNERHEIM : No, I’ve no idea. 

VON DER G6LTz: The Kaiser was also there. 

MANNERHEIM:: Well, that makes it all the 
more extraordinary, and adds special interest 
to the honour. Now I understand why my 
men could not stand ! 


No slur, of course, was meant regarding 
Russian bravery. ‘The Emperor William, whose 
personal bravery has never been questioned, 
had some narrow escapes from death when he 
entered T'arnopol on the heels of the retreating 
Russians. Their artillery, which was less dis- 
organized than the other branches, fired a lot 
of shrapnel at the pursuers, some of which fell 
near his Majesty and among his suite when 
crossing a field near H.M. rst Guards Artillery 
regiment from whose guns he observed Man- 
nerheim’s batteries. But their fuses were so 
badly made that the shells did not burst 
although top price and a good deal more had 
been paid for them in the United States. 
Alternatively, of course, they may have been 
badly set. 

In the autumn of 1932, when I was at Doorn, 
the very thorny question of equality for Ger- 
many among the nations—which Hitler has since 
settled in a very effective manner—was more. 
acute than ever, and was the principal subject 
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in international questions. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the British Cabinet generally had approved 
of equality im principle. Simon, with the 
Premier’s approval, followed this up by an 
epistle to the German Government which 
stated that while Germany was to have equality 
in principle, it was on condition that she should 
undertake not to make use of this principle and 
turn it into practice! This, of course, hastened 
Hitler’s advent. It was certainly incompre- 
hensible to me how grown-up men, who have 
been immersed in public and especially in 
foreign affairs during the last few years, could 
have adopted an attitude obviously foredoomed 
to failure. ‘They seemed to think that a great 
nation would humbly eat whatever crumbs they 
might choose to throw to it in order that these 
English statesmen might pursue their own 
domestic and other policies in peace. Of 
course, Germany’s reply was to leave the 
League of Nations which is now indeed, owing 
to the further secession of Japan, while the 
United States is not a member of it, what may 
truthfully be termed a very unhealthy bird. 
Fortunately The Times, which moulds the views 


of so many influential people, has been striving 


for common sense. 
The Kaiser told me some very interesting 
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things about the last moments of Queen Vic- 
toria. Some of her near relations wished to 
stop him from coming to England, but one 
of them said to him: 

“* There are too many petticoats there. They 
want a pair of trousers.” 

The Emperor told me that during the last 
hour of her life, the Queen lay in his arms, 
while he supported her weight, because the 
nurse behind the Queen was tired. Her 
Majesty wished to have her shoulders raised. 
The Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward) 
and the Kaiser’s aunt were kneeling at the 
bedside. 

The officials concerned had forgotten to 
order the coffin! This was the duty of the 
Home Office. One was hurriedly made by a 
yacht-builder at Cowes. No arrangements of 
any kind, so the Emperor told me, had been 
made, and it was he who told a sailor to get 
a Union Jack on which to rest the coffin. 
After the Queen’s death his Majesty the King, 
accompanied by the gentlemen of the suite, all 
left Osborne to arrange for the ceremonies of 
accession in London, and the Kaiser then took 
the management of everything at Osborne into 
his own hands, down to placing people at 
dinner. 

He told me that some time after the death of 
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Queen Victoria, a change, an almost imper- 
ceptible one at first, came over his relations 
with his English relatives. For instance, there 
had always been a German chapel in St. 
James’s Palace. This was on account of the 
fact that George the First and his successor 
being unable to speak or understand English 
required divine service to be carried out in the 
German language. Some time after the 
Queen’s death, this chapel was ordered to be 
closed. It upset very much the influential 
German colony in London, the members of 
which had no other church to go to. A sub- 
stantial sum was raised by subscriptions from 
wealthy Germans, among others Baron von 
Schréder, but of course a considerable time 
elapsed before the new church could be com- 
pleted. What use was made of the original 
German chapel in the palace, the Kaiser never 
heard. 

The Duke of Cambridge possessed a magni- 
ficent Garter Star in Indian rubies and dia- 
monds which, with his Badge of St. George, 
which had belonged to George the 'Third, came 
into the possession of a Jewish dealer at Hom- 
burg. He was willing to dispose of them for 
a reasonable price, but it was of necessity a 
large one as the jewels were so very valuable. 
During one of King Edward’s visits to Hom- 
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burg, his Majesty endeavoured to effect a deal 
with the owner of the Star and Badge. ‘The 
negotiations, however, came to nothing and, 
although they had been carried out with very 
considerable secrecy, the Kaiser heard of 
them through his sister and decided to buy 
the Star himself, and it is now in his own 
possession. 

The Emperor William is very sensitive con- 
cerning his own Garter which was conferred 
upon him by Queen Victoria on his eighteenth 
birthday. He maintains that nobody can take 
it from him and he was never informed that 
his name had been struck off the list of knights. 
He says the same thing applies to his son, the 
former Crown Prince. Just at the time of my 
visit to Doorn in 1932 there were reports in 
French, German, and Dutch newspapers that 
King George had been pleased to reinstate the 
Kaiser and his eldest son in their former 
positions as knights of that distinguished 
order. 

When the Kaiser crossed over into Holland 
in November, 1918, he saw awaiting him on 
the platform an English lady, who had known 
him in the days of his grandeur. He had 
been very kind to her. Soon after the Kaiser’s 
arrival in Holland my wife and I heard of this 
and came to the conclusion that the lady in 
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question had resolved to stand by the Emperor 
William after his downfall. 

I mentioned to the Kaiser that one person 
at any rate had not been afraid to show her 
sympathy for one who had fallen from such 
great heights. For there were some, I said, 
who “ would attend your execution in front of 
Westminster Hall.”” When in Holland, how- 
ever, I heard from other sources besides that 
of the Kaiser that my wife and I had been 
mistaken in our estimate of the lady’s character. 
She had gone to meet the Kaiser’s train on 
its arrival in Holland with the set purpose of 
boxing the ears of the Crown Prince. She 
was, apparently, a trifle indiscreet in her 
remarks at times, and the Netherlands secret 
police had got wind of her project and were 
at hand to prevent her carrying it out. Later 
on there arose the question of the repatriation 
of the prisoners of war, who were interned in 
Holland and belonged to various nationalities. 
A special Commission was set up to deal with 
their repatriation and the Queen of Holland 
nominated her consort Prince Henry, a German 
prince, to represent her on the Commission. 
Nobody had imagined that the lady in question 
would again go all the way to Holland in order 
to make another attempt to cause unpleasant- 
ness, but they were mistaken, for she seized 
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an opportunity to insult Prince Henry. The 
result was that her second visit to the Nether- 
lands was also cut short. 

One of the reasons why the Kaiser will not 
grant interviews to newspaper correspondents is 
best expressed in his own words: ‘‘ Suppose I 
give an interview, then suddenly some fresh 
news is heard in the manner of the Lindbergh 
baby and I am no longer of topical interest.” 

The German aristocracy has set an example 
to others since the war in the form of hard work 
for themselves and their children. And the 
Emperor’s family has done the same. Besides 
the work which is being done by the Kaiser’s 
grandsons, the elder daughter of the Empress 
Hermine went for a year, in October, 1932, to 
a Frauenschule in Germany in order to become 
thoroughly conversant with all details of 
domestic economy. 

Secret official documents—some of them 
quoted in Chapter XVII—published in various 
countries since the war show that the Kaiser, 
up to the last moment, had endeavoured to 
avert this catastrophe. He told me, in Sep- 
tember, 1932, that he had written to the Tsar, 
just before the Russian general mobilization 
was ordered, in the hope that the calamity 
might be averted. The Emperor Nicholas 
answered this letter and sent the reply by hand 
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through Count Tatitshev, who was a personal 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia and 
had also been attached in that capacity to the 
Kaiser at Berlin. I knew the Count well and 
met him again when I was with the Emperor 
Nicholas in Russia in 1916. He was not only a 
most charming gentleman, but absolutely truth- 
ful. What he told me in 1916 was confirmed by 
the Kaiser at Doorn in 1932 when the latter 
said that the Count was not allowed by the 
Russian authorities, that is to say by the 
intrigues of the Emperor Nicholas’s officials, 
to cross the frontier into Germany. Conse- 
quently, the Kaiser never received the Tsar’s 
reply. This crime, for crime it was, could 
only have been carried out by the orders of the 
then Russian Foreign Minister, Sazonov. 

In connexion with the Emperor Nicholas’s 
letter, which Count Tatitshev had been pre- 
vented from delivering, I had had a long 
conversation on September 8, 1916, with the 


Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, during one of | 


her visits to the T'sar’s General Headquarters. 
It occurred to me to mention that my mind 
was open as to whether the German Emperor 
personally had wished for war. For many 
years previously I had known nothing at first 
hand of what had been going on in high 
politics. 
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Being aware that her Majesty did not care 
for the Kaiser prior to the catastrophe, the 
opportunity was a good one to ask for her views 
on the subject. She had not seen him since 
the year 1912. Remarking how dreadful it was 
for friends and relations to be in opposite 
camps during such a tragedy, the Empress 
continued : 

“You know I never liked him; but I am 
perfectly certain that he always hoped to have 
no war in his reign, but to end it in peace. 
He was overcome by the Crown Prince’s party, 
who were convinced that England would never 
fight.” Her Majesty also remarked that William 
the Second, on the occasion of their last meeting, 
had “ become very quiet.” 

One day, during my visit to Doorn in the 
year 1932, something recalled this conversation 
to my mind, and I repeated to the Kaiser what 
the Empress of Russia had told me about him 
in the middle of the war. 

“Well,” replied his Majesty, ‘I don’t see 
why she should ever have disliked me, because 
it was I who brought about her marriage.” 

Apart from his excellent memory the Kaiser 
has available his private notes made at various 
times on different subjects such as the Kruger 
telegram for example. We were discussing one 
day the question of ‘Turkey before the war and 
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the intrigues which went on there. Besides the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, there 
had been for years another most important 
figure in that capital. This was Sir Edgar 
Vincent, now Lord D’Abernon, who controlled 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank. In addition to his 
many other outstanding qualities he was a 
financier of the front rank. In fact he played 
such a leading part in many ways that the 
Kaiser has a number of reports, relating to 
Lord D’Abernon’s activities, from his Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Constantinople. He had been, 
it appeared, such a great force behind the 
throne that he quite outshone the British 
Ambassador of the day, who was reported to 
have urged that Sir Edgar really must leave the 
Turkish capital ! 

Like all my visits to Doorn this one in Sep- 
tember, 1932, was extremely interesting. My 
wife had pressed me not to delay going there 
any longer and she looked forward eagerly to 
my account of my visit. I had no idea at that 
time that she had been mortally ill for more 
than twelve months and suffering frequently 
dreadful pain. But she had sworn all those 
concerned to secrecy in order not to distress me. 
She died within six weeks of my return from 
Doorn and I myself was not aware that she 
had but a very short time to live until ten days 
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before her death. Among the mass of letters of 
sympathy, which I received, several of them 
from persons who had not met my wife nor 
myself for many years, was one from the 
Empress Hermine which could not have been 
more touchingly expressed. 
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Luncheon at the Berlin Palace—Fourth Visit to Doorn— 

Belief in Hitler—A Critic of the Emperor Franz Joseph— 

The Kaiser and the Pope—H.R.H. Prince Louis Ferdinand 

—General Goering—I get into Trouble with the Kaiser— 
The Cause of Bismarck’s Dismissal 


URING a visit to Berlin in the summer 

of 1933, on my way to Doorn, the 
Empress Hermine came there for a night, and, 
when her Majesty heard by accident that I was 
in the capital, very kindly invited me to luncheon 
at the Palace. This was the one in which the 
Emperor William the First had resided. A 
portion of it, formerly set aside for the Grand 
Ducal family of Baden, is now used by the 
Kaiserin. The entrance to this part of the 
palace is through a stout iron gate which opens 
on to Unter den Linden, while the remainder 
of the building is a museum. The front of the 
palace looks out on the Lustgarten, on the 
opposite side of which is the guardroom which 
was occupied by the Kaiser’s Guard of the day. 
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Guard mounting in Berlin was always, as in 
London, an attractive spectacle. 

We were quite a small party at luncheon, 
eight or nine people in all.. When I left Eng- 
land on this particular journey the only clothes, 
which I had taken with me, were just an or- 
dinary day suit, evening dress, and, as the 
weather was likely to be hot, although not 
unpleasantly so, I had therefore put in my 
suit-case some cream-coloured jackets and 
trousers, made many years previously in China, 
and which never seem to be wearing out, from 
Shantung silk. 

The day of the luncheon was quite the hottest 
which had been experienced during that sum- 
mer and so [ garbed myself in a Chinese suit. 
I_ was told that this was so unsuitable for the 
imperial company which I was to meet that it 
really must be changed for something more 
fitting. Then the truth came out. The only 
other day garments with me were my travelling 
suit, and this was considered to be only one 
degree less out of place than the brighter- 
coloured Chinese one. But I was sure that 
her Majesty would pay no attention to my 
clothing, and so I compromised for the dark 
suit. My surmise was verified. 

The suite of rooms in question is quite small, 
some of the rooms looking out on the Lustgarten 
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also. They are of comfortable size; but the 
dining-room is the smallest of all and can 
accommodate only about ten persons. We were 
received by her Majesty in the lounge entrance 
hall. The drawing-room opens out of it on 
one side, and the dining-room on the other. 
Among the guests was Prince Eitel Friedrich, 
whom I had not seen for just thirty years. He 
was always as a youth on the large size and 
at the time of my luncheon he had grown 
extremely stout. A young son of the Crown 
Prince, Prince Friedrich, was among the party. 
He is one of the best-looking young men 
whom I have ever seen. He was obliged to 
walk with the aid of two sticks owing to an 
_ extremely severe accident which had happened 
to him during the previous winter when 
engaged in winter sports. When his Royal 
Highness came to England in the year 1934 for 
the first time, he won all hearts, I was informed. 
The luncheon itself was quite simple and 
pleasant. The Empress looked extremely well, 
and she is very handsome. She was kind 
enough to express regret that my forthcoming 
visit to Doorn would come to an end before 
her return to Holland. 

It was rather late at night when I arrived at 
Doorn for my fourth visit on June 26, 1933. 
I did not, therefore, have an opportunity of 
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meeting the Emperor until the following morn- 
ing before he read prayers as usual. On the 
occasion of this visit I was installed in the rooms 
set apart for the Crown Prince, consisting of a 
beautiful bedroom and sitting-room, with lovely 
furniture. They are situated in the orangery 
where, during my previous visit, I had taken 
afternoon tea with Princess Caroline, the 
Empress’s elder daughter. 

During the first part of my visit Count von 
Dohna, whose niece was a great friend of my 
wife in days gone by, was staying at Doorn. 
He had been a commander in the German 
Navy, and is an exceedingly pleasant and well- 
informed man. Of course, I have been ac- 
quainted with several of the Kaiser’s entourage 
since pre-war days and it is pleasant to reflect 


that they always welcome me most heartily. 


In fact, some of them have told me that they 
think it a very good thing for the Kaiser himself 
to have visits from foreign friends to whom he 


‘can unburden himself quite frankly. The 


Kaiser’s suite is naturally monarchist ; but, as 
Dohna told me: ‘‘ Although I am a Conserva- 
tive and too old to change, nevertheless I wish 


to help Hitler in his movement as representing 


young Germany.” 
Everybody at Doorn was convinced that the 


_ Nationalist-Socialist system and principles have 
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come to stay in Germany. I myself, when in 
that country, was greatly struck by the parties 
of young labour squads returning cheerfully 
and singing from their daily work. They 
receive rations and a very tiny amount of cash 
and seemed perfectly happy. Hitler has done 
marvellous things for Germany in my opinion. 
Naturally, like everybody else, every measure 
taken by him is not approved of, but then all 
great men are bound to make mistakes or else 
they could never become great. Among those 
whom I met abroad in 1933 opinions varied 
concerning the Anti-Jewish Crusade. Some 
. very well-informed people think that Hitler was 
forced into this step by the mass of his young 
adherents. Others again believe that the idea 
was his own. Be this as it may the situation 
now seems to have resolved itself, as already 
mentioned, into allowing persons of the Jewish 
faith to trade, but not to be employed in the 
public. service. 

In the Netherlands newspapers of June 28, 
1933, Hitler was reported as having ordered the 
dissolution of the National (Monarchist) party. 
Certainly Fiihrer Hitler is a man of surprises. 
Possibly some of his followers are self-seekers, 
but that Hitler is politically and in all other 
respects absolutely honest, whether one agrees 
with him or not, seems to be generally admitted 
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by all who are not blinded by prejudice and 
rage. The Kaiser is convinced that Hitler is 
not seeking anything for himself, and he accepts 
no salary, living on the proceeds of his pen. 

The Emperor William was talking to me about 
a life of Franz Joseph, the aged Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary, who died in 1916. After 
studying this authoritative work by Dr. Red- 
lich, former Minister of the late Emperor 
Charles, the Kaiser explained, quoting from the 
book : 


Redlich declares that “ Austro-Hungary had no friends 
in 1914 outside Germany, because Francis Joseph firstly 
began his reign by a revocation of the Constitution granted 
by his predecessor and uncle to the people of Austria, and 
which his successor had accepted, thereby breaking his 
pledge to his subjects. 

“ Later on during the Russo-Turkish (Crimean) War he 
refused to aid the Russians maintaining an armed neutrality 
on their frontier notwithstanding the pressure brought upon 
him by personal letters from Nicholas the First, who re- 
minded him how he had crushed the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1848 for his benefit. The Tsar saw in this attitude to 
Russia an act of ingratitude on the part of the Austrian 
Emperor. 

-’ “ During the Crimean war Nicholas the First proposed 
that Francis Joseph should side with him, whereas the 
Allies invited him to join them against Russia. He refused 
both offers, intent on mediation between the belligerent 
parties. He also refused an alliance with France which 
Napoleon III offered him after the Crimean War. This 
vacillating policy deprived Austria of the sympathy of the 
Great Powers, and finally led to the rupture with France 
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and the Italian war. Austria’s imperial policy was in future 
mistrusted by the Allies, and by Russia which deeply 
resented this ‘ ingratitude ’ and became Austria’s enemy. 
Thus even the murder of Sarajevo was unable to evoke that 
cordial sympathy on the part of the Great Powers which 
Austria was entitled to expect in her terrible bereavement.” 


This ends the quotation from Excellency 
Redlich’s book by the Emperor William. : 

The Kaiser told us a capital story con- 
cerning the opening of the cathedral at Metz 
after it had been restored in, I think, 1903. 
Shortly before this event the Kaiser had been 
on a visit to Rome, to the King of Italy. He 
had directed his Minister to the Vatican to 
ask the Pope to send a very important person, 
namely a Legate, to conduct the ceremony at 
Metz. The Minister remonstrated with his 
Sovereign and pointed out that it would be 
impossible to ask His Holiness to confer a 
special favour on a Protestant Kaiser. No 
Legate, he said, had been sent to Germany for 
centuries. He really did hope that his Imperial 
Majesty would reconsider the matter. 

* Well,”’ said the Kaiser to me, ‘‘ I decided 
to take the matter into my own hands. When 
I was received by Leo XIII I broached the 
subject. He seemed much taken with the idea 
and actually sent a messenger to me in the 
Quirinal with the Breve, designating Cardinal 
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Koppas special Legate for the inauguration cere- 
mony at Metz. Everybody in the Palace was 
astonished ! ” 

The Pope having been informed that the 
Archbishop of Cologne would be present at 
the ceremony addressed a telegram to the 
Emperor communicating to him the news that 
he had created the Archbishop a Cardinal with 
the suggestion that the Emperor would be 
pleased personally to inform the newly created 
Cardinal of the great honour bestowed upon 
him by Leo XIII. Numbers of Frenchmen 
attended the ritual from afar. The Lorrainers 
especially are very Catholic and had flocked to 
Metz in thousands. To crown everything, 
while the ceremony was in progress and the 
whole of the garrison was on parade, a messenger 
appeared and was stopped by the Suite. But 
he said that he must be allowed to pass im- 
mediately as he was the bearer of a telegram 
from the Pope, who sent the Kaiser his good 
wishes. Leo XIII used to dine alone on 
account of his number, XIII. But he lived to 
be a very old man. 

After I had spent about three days at Doorn, 
I put a rather delicate question to the Kaiser. 
I knew that several guests were to be expected 
presently and I did not wish to appear to over- 
stay my welcome. He most kindly said that as 
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Prince Louis Ferdinand was to arrive that even- 
ing he hoped I would remain at Doorn until the 
end of the week in order to meet and discuss 
various questions with him. He 1s, as already 
mentioned, the second son of the former Crown 
Prince. I was in England when I first heard of 
the proposed marriage between his elder brother, 
Prince William, and the German young lady 
whom he soon afterwards married. It appeared 
to me at the time that it might be a good thing 
to introduce new blood into a Royal family. 
But I heard that the marriage was not at all a 
desirable one. 

The young lady’s father had been dead for 
some years and she lived with her mother at 
Bonn, the university town where all the princes 
of Prussia complete their education. The 
young lady was about the same age, twenty- 
seven, as her fiancé. She must, therefore, have 
made the acquaintance of thousands of students 
at that celebrated seat of learning. Yet some- 
how nobody had taken her away in marriage. 
Some people in Germany have told me that her 
mother did not approve of the match; she 
thought it would lead to family difficulties and 
besides there would be the question of means. 
The pair were married, however, and Prince 
William thereby forfeited his rights as a prince 
of the house of Hohenzollern. | 
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The marriage was remarkable in this respect 
that Prince William had always been regarded 
as being what is generally understood by the 
term “‘ Prussian.”’? On the other hand, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, who is now in his twenty- 
eighth year, had been rather a revolutionary ! 

I saw a great deal of Prince Louis Ferdinand 
who was returning to the United States to finish 
up some work for Mr. Henry Ford before 
settling down in Germany to look after some of 
the family estates and other matters. The 
prince wished to spend about ten days -in 
England before embarking at Southampton. 
He had to inspect the Ford Motor Works at 
Dagenham, and he also wished to see something 
of social life in London. 

He left Doorn before I did and some incidents 
connected with his visit, his first one to England, 
shall be related later. I am inclined to think 
that Hitler would be glad in time to restore the 
monarchy so as to avoid the constant intrigues 
for the headship of the State which a republican 
form of government necessarily entails every- 
where. It is, however, doubtful how much 
opposition he might encounter if he should - 
some day pronounce for a restoration. At the 
same time the absolute devotion of the great 
mass of his followers is such that he could, I 
believe, do anything he chooses in this direction. 
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One of Hitler’s principal men is General and 
Prime Minister Goering. He is a man of iron 
strength of character. The Kaiser told me that 
Goering’s achievements during the World War 
were so remarkable that his Majesty awarded 
him the highest military decoration in his gift, 
namely, the Ordre pour le Mérite. ‘This distinc- 
tion ranks higher than the First Class of the 
Iron Cross, which was also seldom bestowed. 

That the Kaiser was not mistaken in his 
judgment about Goering has since been abun- 
dantly shown by the remarkable manner in 
which he constructed a tremendous air fleet 
almost literally overnight. He was perfectly 
frank about this, after the event, when he 
explained to the foreign Press correspondents 
in Berlin in May, 1935, how he had managed 
it. It suffices to say here that he was un- 
trammelled by conventional methods of manu- 
facture. He was an airman himself. 

My week’s visit to Doorn passed quickly and 
I was sorry to leave; but other guests were 
expected on the morning after my departure 
and my rooms were required. This prevented 
me from seeing the Empress again, for she was 
due to arrive about an hour after my departure. 

Circumstances prevented me from visiting 
the Emperor and Empress in the year 1934. 
We were, however, in correspondence from 
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time to time, and on one occasion I got into 
trouble with his Majesty. It happened like 
this. He had written me, as is his wont, an 
extremely lucid letter on the subject of Com- 
munism. In my reply I remarked that he 
himself was “in a sense” a Bolshevik. My 
anticipation that this would draw from the 
Emperor a prompt and sharp rejoinder was well 
founded. He wrote: 


Certainly you are the first person on earth who discovered 
that I am a bolshevic! This remark of yours highly 
amused me. I should have thought that a study of my’ 
work as leader of my country especially of my social legisla- 
tion would have convinced you that I was trying to fight 
socialism and bolshevism by eliminating as much as possible 
the sources of discontent among the working class which (dis- 
content) is the hotbed on which these.evils flourish. Had 
all the governments in Europe followed my example and 
copied my legislation the evil now rampant and threatening | 
peace in every country could never have developed to such 


a stage. 


I had purposely worded my letter in order to 
draw his criticism. In my answer to his 
rejoinder, I pointed out that I had long been 
aware that he had been the first ruler in 
the world to introduce social legislation for the 
benefit of the wage-earners. Long before the 
subject was ever discussed seriously in this 
country, the Emperor William, soon after his 
accession to the throne, was determined to 
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introduce this social legislation. He had vision. 
Prince Bismarck disapproved of the Kaiser’s 
proposals, pointing out that it would certainly 
increase the tendency to Socialism in Germany 
which was already apparent, and might finally 
land the country in Communism. 

Bismarck declared that, while the wage- 
earners had certain definite rights, these rights 
should not be extended. If the masses of the 
people should object to his policy, then they 
would have to be shot down if necessary. The 
Emperor William from the very first set his 
face sternly against the idea of shooting down 
his own subjects. It was really his resolve to 
put through social legislation, a resolution 
which soon became law, which caused his final . 
breach with the great Iron Chancellor, who had 
founded the German Empire. In my reply to 
the Kaiser, I explained my meaning. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
‘*BIG BERTHA’’ 


Cheap Travel—A Vile Charge—Fraternization—Reservists 

called up, 1913—Kaiser and Coronation—King in Prussia— 

Franz Joseph and Bismarck—Visits to England—Lord 

Malmesbury’s Warrant—‘‘ Big Bertha ’’—Caporetto— 
Cadorna’s Papers Captured 


Y fifth visit to Doorn took place in May, 
i 1935. The Empress Hermine was 
obliged in that month to go to Germany and 


_ had written to ask me to keep the Kaiser com- _ 


pany during part of her absence. Before my 
arrival, however, it seemed that Chance had 
resolved to impose some tests upon me. [I had 
promised a niece to take her for a tour in 
Germany and afterwards to see the pictures at 
the Hague. Amongst other qualities she is an 
artist. 

A return ticket for one month is allowed sixty 
per cent. reduction off the ordinary fares in 
Germany, while in addition register marks, for 
travelling expenses in Germany only, are obtain- 
able at a rate of exchange which raises the 
battered head of the pound sterling prac- 
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tically to par. For a very cheap and enjoyable 
holiday this plan can be confidently recom- 
mended. | 

We left London in high spirits. But, un- 
. fortunately, my clothes in a suit-case—there is 
no free baggage allowance abroad—were taken 
by an English fellow-traveller who left the train 
at Cologne, whereas we were bound for Wies- 
baden. My addressed label was torn off when 
disembarking. One day at Wiesbaden I broke 
a wineglass and learned’ a superstition new to 
me. A German gentleman said this would 
bring me good luck, and so I hoped to retrieve 
my luggage soon. On the following evening in 
broad daylight my niece was awaiting me in a 
car and, just as I left the hotel, a taxicab 
mounted the pavement behind me. It pro- 
jected me some yards without breaking any 
bones. The police wished me to lodge a com- 
plaint which would have detained me for days 
and we intended going elsewhere on .the 
following day. 

We arrived eventually at the Hague, and then 
my niece returned to England while I went to 
Doorn. I soon renewed my old friendship 
with Arno, the Kaiser’s German sheepdog, 
which we incorrectly term Alsatian. After 
fondling Arno for some time, he retired into his 
kennel; he lay down and I stroked him for a 
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few seconds when with a roar he was up and out 
before I could skip more than half a pace. 
He put three holes into my right hand and 
followed this up with a bite in the right arm. 
His chain had not allowed him to reach my 
throat, a favourite place. The dog is not 
really an Anglophobe ; he merely meant that 
I had taken a liberty by entering his home 
without having been invited. 

But my purpose was not to be diverted and 
Chance inflicted no further tests upon me. I 
spent some days in great comfort at Doorn 
House. Only two of the Emperor’s gentlemen 
were there. One was his body physician, 
Dr. Green, and the other was the acting chief 
of his Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, General von Dommes, with both of | 
whom I was already well acquainted. This 
visit was remarkably interesting as shall be seen 
presently. 

After dinner—two quite simple courses and a 
plain sweet—the Kaiser adhered to his custom 
of reading aloud for a time. He reads remark- 
ably well and I may mention now that he was 
looking years younger than when we had last 
met in the year 1933. ‘The subject on this first 
evening related to the horrible murders of the 
poor Tsar Nicholas and his family in 1918. A 
vile charge had recently been promulgated by 
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M. Paléologue, French Ambassador to Russia 
at the time of the outbreak of the Revolution 
there in March, 1917. As the Kaiser, in 1935, 
gave me some further details concerning his 
position in the tragedy, the whole subject will 
be discussed in Chapter XVI. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to say here that the known dates 
alone are sufficient to disprove Paléologue’s 
mendacious and abominable allegation that the 
Emperor William II is guilty of the blood of the 
unfortunate prisoners. 

Plenty of other matters were subjects of 
conversation while I was at Doorn. It was 
during this fifth visit that M. Litvinov hap- 
pened to preside over the eighty-sixth meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. ‘Times have indeed changed since 
the comparatively recent outlawry of Bol- 
shevism when so many Western Governments 
strove with all their might to smash the horrid 
thing ! : 

The former existence of a German chapel: in 
St. James’s Palace had previously caused a 
friend of mine, who had never heard of it, to 
inquire whether the small chapel at Marl- 
borough House was not meant and I reassured 
him. But on mentioning this to the Kaiser, 
his Majesty said he remembers the chapel quite 
well, for he had been taken to it by hig father, 
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the Emperor Frederick. He went on to say 
that, when George the First came to the throne, 
and was ignorant of the English language, the 
English prayer book was translated into German, 
and Divine Service was celebrated in the 
German tongue according to the Anglican ritual. 
The same procedure was adopted during the 
reign of George the Second. When the new 
German church in London was erected during 
the reign of King Edward, the Kaiser presented 
certain articles required for celebrating service. 
Baron von Schréder, one of the principal 
Germans in the Metropolis, was so grateful to 
his Majesty that he decided to purchase the 
Badge of the Order of the Garter, and gave it to 
the Emperor William. In another chapter it 
has been related how his Majesty came into 
possession of the Duke of Cambridge’s gorgeous 
Star of the order, but at the time of purchasing 
it he had not felt justified in incurring the very 
substantial expense of buying the Badge as well. 
It also had belonged to the Duke. 

There were at least, so the Kaiser told me, 
some occasions when there was no ill-feeling 
between the German and Russian troops. It 
is, of course, well known that feelings not only 
of respect but also of friendship existed between 
our soldiers and the foe. This has been vividly 
described by British writers who were in the 
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front line. Indeed it seems to have been in 
the secluded places far to the rear that hatred of 
Germans was sometimes enjoined. 

The Kaiser happened to be on his Eastern 
Front at the time of his birthday, January 
27, in the year 1915. This anniversary was 
evidently known to the Russians facing him, 
for a message came from them to say that so far 
as they were concerned fighting should be 
stopped for the occasion. ‘This was very hand- — 
some behaviour; but the German Staff was 
cautious. It was possible that the message 
might be a trap designed to facilitate a surprise 
attack, for everything is said to be fair in love 
and war. But there was no need for the mis- 
trust which was quite unwarranted, and the 
Russians actually gave three cheers for the 
Kaiser! His commander in the locality con- 
cerned was, his Majesty mentioned, the late 
General von Jacobi. He had been a school- 
fellow of mine at the Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
Gymnasium in Berlin in the seventies of the 
last century, and the next occasion on which we 
had met was when I presented myself to the 
Kaiser in Ig00 on my appointment as military 
attaché. He commanded the First Landwehr 
Division when the Emperor’s name was cheered 
by the Russians. 

In connexion with the capture at Tannen 
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berg, in August, 1914, of prisoners from 
Siberian Army Corps, which had been sent to 
Europe in 1913, first to Moscow and later to the 
neighbourhood of Vilna, Russian reservists 
were, the Kaiser told me, recalled from Aus- 
tralia in the spring of 1914 and despatched to 
Vladivostok. His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Sydney had reported this unusual proceeding 
at the time. The troop trains towards Vilna 
had been reported as returning empty. The 
Council held at St. Petersburg in February, 
1914, when the Foreign Minister, Sazonov, 
urged the seizure of Constantinople, had no 
doubt been concealed from Sir Edward Grey 
who, on more than one occasion, had been 
misled by Sazonov’s deception. 

It has been already mentioned that an 
ancestor of the Kaiser’s, Frederick III, Count 
of Zollern, had informed his cousin, Rudolf 
von Habsburg, of the latter’s election, the 
Emperor told me, as Deutscher Kaiser. ‘This 
was in the year 1273. It occurred to me to ask 
the Emperor when the name of Hohenzollern 
had been adopted, thinking it was of very old 
standing. The Kaiser, who is very well read 
in history, replied : 

“This is uncertain; but the change was 
probably adopted towards the end of the 
eighteenth century or at the commencement 
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of the nineteenth. In former days the Zollerns 

owned mountain lands as far south as Friedrichs- 

hafen (on Lake Constance), and so the name 
* or ew ’ a 39 

The Kaiser went on to say, however, that his 
own father, the Emperor Frederick, always 
considered himself a Zollern, and this was 
clearly designated by the coats of arms on his 
study windows. The Zollerns were also related 
to the Hohenstaufens, who were powerful 
predecessors of the Habsburgs. 

I asked the Emperor why he had never been 
crowned at K6nigsberg, in East Prussia. He 
said the reason was that he became auto- 
matically King of Prussia by God’s grace, and 
also German Emperor, a title won by his grand- 
father on the Schlachtfeld (battlefield). No 
mortal, therefore, could confer these positions 
on him. He had told this to Bismarck when 
the Iron Chancellor inquired whether he pro- 
posed to have a Coronation. As German 
Emperor the Kaiser was, he told me, primus 
inter pares. Bismarck, his Majesty went on to 
say, was very pleased with his master’s decision 
and said it would save a great deal of money. 
But the Ké6nigsbergers felt differently! If 
there had been a Coronation, the Kaiser would 
have been crowned as “‘ King of Prussia ” and 
not as Kaiser. 
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When I asked his Majesty why K6nigsberg 
was the Coronation city, the reply was: 

“ Because it was the capital of the Dukedom | 
of Prussia. The Mark of Brandenburg and the 
Duchy of Prussia were, in 1701, called a king- 
dom by Frederick I, who styled himself King in 
Prussia. His successor, Frederick William I, 
father of Frederick the Great, changed the title 
to that of King of Prussia.” 

There was a great Exhibition at Vienna in the 
year 1873, the Kaiser told me. It was attended 
by his grandfather, the Emperor William I, who 
was accompanied by Prince Bismarck. This 
was the first occasion on which Franz Joseph 
and the Iron Chancellor had met since the 
seven-weeks’ war between Prussia and Austria 
in the year 1866. ‘The situation was, therefore, 
a very delicate one. But everything passed off 
extremely well, and the Emperor of Austria and 
the prince got on capitally. 

As an instance of Bismarck’s vision, the 
Kaiser told me that, on the occasion of the visit 
to Vienna in 1873, the German Chancellor 
strongly advised Franz Joseph to transfer him- 
self to Budapest and so become a great eastern 
potentate. Bismarck said this would enor- 
mously strengthen the position of Franz Joseph, 
as Austria was merely the ‘Ost Mark” 
(Eastern Province) of the Austro-Hungarian 
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empire, a minor possession “ with a ridiculous 
travesty of parliamentary government aping 
England, and continual changes of Ministers.” 
The Kaiser told me that he himself, after 
he became German Emperor, often pressed 
this view on the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who was much attracted by its possibilities. 
Whether, if he had not been assassinated in 
1914, he would have followed the advice cannot 
be told. Looking back, the Dual Monarchy 
might have been a much more efficient partner 
in the World War for Germany if Bismarck’s 
advice had been followed by Franz Joseph. 
The Kaiser enjoyed his private visits to 
England very much, he told me. The absence 
of formality especially pleased him, and he had. 
not every hour of the day planned out for him 
beforehand. In fact, his Majésty said that he © 
had modelled life for visitors to his own country 
houses on English lines, and he adheres to this 
practice to-day. Precautions for his safety 
were taken unknown to him. He was staying 
once at Lowther and it was a long drive to 
where the shooting was to commence. He 
noticed numbers of workmen along the route 
and asked Lord Lonsdale whether the road was 
being reconstructed. I forget what the answer 
was ; but the Kaiser somehow discovered that 
the men.were private detectives engaged by his 
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host. Another instance of Lord Lonsdale’s 
solicitude for his imperial visitor happened 
accidentally to come to the Kaiser’s notice, and 
he told me once that Lord Lonsdale’s ability in 
preparing for any possible eventuality could not 
be excelled. 

When the Emperor William was at Highcliffe 
in Hampshire a few years before the outbreak 
of the World War, he was taken one day to 
visit Lord and Lady Malmesbury at Heron 
Court. His Majesty was much surprised to 
see the arms of Prussia on some of the plate, 
and inquired the reason. He was then in- 
formed that an ancestor of Lord Malmesbury’s 
had negotiated a treaty between this country 
and Prussia in order to put down a revolution 
in Holland. A Prussian army, in the year 1787, 
‘brought back to the Hague William V, the 
Stadhouder, who had been expelled from 
Holland. 

The King of Prussia, Frederick William II, 
nephew of Frederick the Great, was so delighted 
with Lord Malmesbury’s share in the trans- 
action that he authorized him and his descend- 
ants to use the royal arms of Prussia. These 
were on the King’s gifts to him, and the warrant, 
granting the distinction, was written in the 
French language, then universally used in 
diplomacy, and signed by the King. The 
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Kaiser was asked whether he would be god- 
father to the infant Lord FitzHarris. He 
consented, and presented Lord Malmesbury’s 
heir with a vase in gold mounted with the arms 
of Prussia. 

A- most interesting visitor, General von 
Berendt, who told me he is seventy years of age, 
but looks years younger, spent a day at Doorn 
during my visit in 1935. When the World 
War commenced he was an officer in the Foot, 
what we term Garrison, Artillery, and rose to 
command it on the German East Front. The 
Kaiser and the General had not met for some 
time, and the latter had taken advantage of a 
visit to some friends in Holland to pay his 
respects to his former master. 

Mention has been made in a former chapter 
of dummy graves, filled with Russian army 
documents, when the fortress of Novo 
Georgievsk (Modlin) was captured by the 
Germans. Modlin is the original name, and 
the Germans used it “ for short ” as the Kaiser 
explained to me. The longer name had been 
ordered to be adopted when the place was 
strongly fortified on modern lines. The 
Emperor and the General; who has a strong 
sense of humour, were discussing the extra- 
ordinary capture of the place which had been 
suddenly evacuated by the Russian garrison, 
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some twelve or fifteen thousand strong, whereas 
the Germans, including General von Berendt, 
had fully expected a stout resistance. They 
knew all about the armament. The General 
said something about a Big Bertha shell having 
been fired at a venture, when I interrupted and 
exclaimed : 

“* Do you mean to say you had a Big Bertha ” 
—the Germans had been tickled by our nomen- 
clature which they translated into Dicke Bertha 
—‘ out there in Poland ? ” 

“To be sure. There was also a Fat Lady at 
Antwerp in 1914, but she wasn’t wanted.” 

Well,” I remarked, “‘ it was most improper 
of you to have sprung such a surprise on your 
enemies. I’ve never heard what the size of her 
waist was,” 

“* Forty-two centimetres (16:5 inches).” 

To continue the story of the capture of 
Modlin, it appeared that a Big Bertha shell was 
fired one morning before dawn in the autumn of 
1915. Shortly afterwards some cavalry was 
sent to reconnoitre the environs of the fortress, 
but saw no trace of the enemy. On approach- 
ing the place itself not a shot was fired from it, 
and the Germans marched into the deserted 
stronghold. The Russian troops had all gone 
away. ‘There is, or was, a large forest in the 
near neighbourhood which had sheltered the 
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massing of the garrison on a large scale. A 
sortie had been intended to be made at daylight 
and the Russians had been assembled, screened 
by the trees, in readiness for the attempt. 
Among them two battalions had been collected 
in close column when Big Bertha was fired. 
The shell happened to burst just in the very 
middle of these battalions which were literally 
blown to bits. The effect on the remainder of 
the garrison was such that it had to be promptly 
evacuated. 

_ General von Berendt told me that there were 
- no braver troops in the world than the Russians 
—which confirmed the opinion formed by me 
when I saw them in the battles in Manchuria in 
1904. But the General went on to say that 
they could not stand the shells from the monster 
howitzers and guns, and invariably withdrew. 
How any troops could face them has always been 
a marvel to me. In every other respect, I was 
told at Doorn, the Russians were magnificent 
fighters. 

I remember as a child of eleven years of age 
being taken to see the great Exhibition in Paris 
in 1867. One of the exhibits which enormously 
attracted me was the g-inch Krupp gun. It 
looked a monster. But it was not generally 
known at the time that it was a dummy, because 
it was too heavy to be transported over the 
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French railways. For a long time after the 
Franco-German war of 1870-1 the use of any 
really big guns or howitzers in the field was not 
considered to be a practical proposition. When 
war broke out in 1914 the French were confident 


that they could rely on their seventy-fives 


(3-inch field guns). Even as late as March 21, 
1918, their artillerists proved to their own 
satisfaction that the rumours of an uncom- 
monly powerful German gun must have been 
false. 

Some information about “ Big Bertha ” will 
interest readers. In 1900 fortress defences in 
concrete had proved their superiority over 
artillery. The heaviest shells could not pene- 
trate them. The attacker was, therefore, 
obliged to content himself with keeping the 
defender more or less quiet by means of fire. 
An incident, which occurred at the siege of 
Port Arthur in 1904, gave rise to new ideas. 
The Japanese guns were not making headway 
with the siege, when a 11-inch shell happened 
to hit and penetrate a supposedly safe bomb- 
proof, and killed the Russian commandant, who 
was in it. Since then the resistance of the 


defence fell off notably. The Germans drew 


the conclusion that shells must drive through 

anything. Their Ordnance Department was, 

therefore, instructed to produce a gun of the 
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greatest possible power limited only by the 
carrying capacity of the railways. 

The 16:5-inch gun was introduced in 1911. 
It had a range exceeding 15,000 yards, the shell 
_weighed 18 cwt. and the bursting charge 223 lb. 
The Germans had, of course, other highly 
efficient guns ; but this “ short naval ”’ howitzer, 
styled “gun,” the length of its barrel being 
22 feet, is, perhaps, the most interesting. 

Talking about the use of artillery on land, at 
Doorn, the Kaiser told me that one of his 
artillery generals, whose name I did not catch, 

had told his Majesty before 1914 that guns and 
howitzers of the biggest calibres could be placed 
in position on apparently unscalable mountains. 
This assertion was not credited at the time. 
The Kaiser, however, went on to say that the 
Italians had abundantly proved the truth of the 
statement. 

The Emperor had visited the region of the 
battle of Caporetto, where the Italian losses in 
men, material, and stores of every description 
had been on quite an unparalleled scale. The 
Italian artillerists, with the aid of engineers and 
others, had wrought the miracle many times. 
Huge guns, supplied by English factories, had 
been hauled not only to incredible heights, but 
_ to heights which seemed absolutely unscalable. 
In order to effect their purpose, the Italians 
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had constructed magnificent roads. This work 
had taken months of terrific labour and wonder- 
ful skill. But the Italians had succeeded in 
every respect. Similarly, their cement-lined 
trenches and approaches in the vast mountain 
ranges were marvels of skill, and every detail 
had been carefully attended to, the Kaiser told 
me. Food stores, ammunition dug-outs, dress- 
ing stations, everything had been perfectly 
designed and constructed, and coloured so as to 
resemble the ground, so that it was invisible 
from the air. The Kaiser was loud in his praise 
of the extraordinary results achieved by the 
Italians in these respects. 

One of the German generals” was named 
Miiller. He commanded the heavy artillery on 
the West Front. One of his principal tasks, the 
chief one indeed, was to prepare the way for 
the storm troops. He did this so well over and 
over again that he earned the nickname of 
Durchbruch (Break-through) Miiller. 

The Kaiser was talking one day about inci- 
dents connected with the Italian rout at 
Caporetto. A report came in when his Majesty 
was on some other front to the effect that a 
Lieutenant of infantry, whose name, I think, 
was Schwieger, of the 18th Regiment, had 
captured a whole mountain position which was 
heavily armed with English 11-inch guns. 
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Moreover, the position was strongly wired with 
barbed wire. When the report first reached 
the Kaiser, he told me that he refused to credit 
it. The thing was impossible, he believed. 
It was nevertheless true and the subaltern’s 
company was only about 120 men strong. He 
was promptly awarded the Ordre pour le Meérite, 
which was the highest decoration for valour in 
his Majesty’s gift. 
The attackers had crept along in the dark, 


cutting the wire in places, until they came upon 


the Italian sentries. These promptly fled and 
so did the whole main body of which large 
numbers were captured after putting “ hands 
up.” There had been numerous instances of 
wholesale surrenders at Caporetto, I was told. 
The Italian soldiers exclaimed : 

“We don’t want war with Germany. With 


the Austrians sz.” 


In one locality the Germans came upon a 
large body of the enemy. ‘They were drinking 
champagne. Up went all their hands at once. | 
Among the captives was a general officer who 
said the wine had been supplied by England and 
France. About 1,500 dozen were stored close 
by, and this the Germans promptly sequestrated 
for their own use. ‘The Italian Commander-in- 
Chief, General Cadorna, had left his quarters in 
such haste that all his papers were found there. 
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“They were very useful to us,’’ remarked 
the Kaiser! His Majesty has a tremendously 
high, and certainly thoroughly merited opinion 
of Field-Marshal von Mackensen, to whom 
Fiihrer Hitler paid a striking tribute of respect 
on that soldier’s birthday in 1935. 

During my visit to Doorn in May, 1935, a 
gentleman came there on a visit who had been 
intimately acquainted with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, the German Chancellor when war 
broke out in 1914. He related to me some 
details connected with the final interview which 
Sir Edward Goschen had with the Chancellor 
on August 4, 1914. They shall be given in 
Chapter XVII as it deals with the pre-war 
diplomacy, and they will show that neither 
Goschen nor Bethmann was under any illusion 
concerning the world results of England’s 
intervention. 

During this visit to Doorn the tragic fate of 
the poor ‘T’sar Nicholas and his family was again 
discussed. The Kaiser added some details 
previously unknown to me concerning his 
Majesty’s efforts on behalf of the illustrious 
captives. The whole story of the tragic events, 
so far as is known to the Emperor William, 


shall be related in Chapter XVI. 
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PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND 
VISITS ENGLAND 


Press Reporters—Mr. Bruce Lockhart arranges Details— 
An vee Fee—Scotland Yard—A Successful Visit— 
The Kaiser very pleased 


N account of the visit of Prince Louis 

Ferdinand, the Kaiser’s second grand- 

son and who is, as already mentioned, in the 

direct succession to the Hohenzollern fortunes, 

has been deferred until after my fifth and, for 

the present at any rate, last visit to Doorn 
House. 

During my visit to Doorn in July, 1933, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, whom I met there, 
told me what he wished to do in London. 
Apart from his work he wished to go out into 
society and to meet people of different sections 
of the community. It was to be his first visit 
to England and he was very anxious to escape 
the reporters. He told me that in the United 
States wherever he went the reporters would 
rush up to him and say: “Ah, you’re the 
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Kaiser’s grandson. Give me an interview.” 
As the Prince pointed out to me, this was in 
a sense humiliating! The reporters cared 
nothing for him except in a minor degree on 
account of the reflected glory. He said that 
reporters were always very kind and obliging 
and never published anything that he wished 
kept out of the Press. But he knew quite well 
that the Press would be after him as soon as he 
should arrive in London if his address should be 
known. He asked me for my suggestions on 
this subject and there were various other things 
he wanted to do, such as equipping himself 
with clothes. I told him that although I was 
not really like Cincinnatus, because I had no 
plough, I nevertheless resembled that great 
man by living at that time almost entirely in 
the country and in a somewhat isolated district. 
Being totally ignorant of modern life in London, 
any suggestions that I could make would be 
pretty sure to do more harm than good. 
Now, I am a believer in Providence, or 


‘Chance, or whatever one likes to call the 


invisible ruler of mankind. Some months pre- 

viously I had been asked whether I had read 

a new book entitled The Memoirs of a British 

Agent in Russia. I had not heard of it and 

replied that in any case I did not think I should 

trouble to get the work as I was already satisfied 
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with my own knowledge of Russia ; one of my 
usual aggravating and impertinent remarks. 
But when I heard that the author was Mr. Bruce 
Lockhart I procured the volume immediately 
and read it twice almost word by word. I had 
never had the pleasure of meeting him, because 
I did not go to Moscow when I was with the 
Emperor of Russia at his Headquarters in 1916. 
I was, however, aware that Lockhart had been 
there since the beginning of 1912, and that he 
had a:-most remarkable knowledge of Russian 
psychology. If circumstances had permitted I 
should most certainly have made a point in 1916 
of going to Moscow in order to make his 
acquaintance. 

I was so enthralled by his Memozrs that I laid 
myself out for a well-deserved snub. I wrote 
to Lockhart and told him what I thought of his 
work and inquired whether he could ever spare 
me a week-end in the country. Very much to 
my surprise I received a reply in a few days’ 
time to say that he was already engaged for some 
weeks ahead, but suggested a later date which 
I joyfully accepted. We got to know each other 
at once and I asked him how it was that he had 
accepted my invitation. “ For,” I said, “ you 
must have had numbers of similar invitations 
from all kinds of people, some of whom you had 
never even heard of.”” He confirmed this guess 
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and said that he really had not had time to 
answer all the invitations he had received after 
the publication of his book, but there was some- 
thing in my letter to him which struck him and 
gave him the impression that he also would like 
to meet me. 

He has had a most extraordinary career. 
When the Allies decided upon their mad scheme 
of intervention Lockhart was seized by the 
Bolsheviks and condemned to death as having 
been a spy after he was admitted to the intimacy 
of the Bolshevik leaders owing to his own 
ingratiating personality. He is ‘a good mixer.”’ 
Fortunately, by remarkably good luck, he was 
reprieved and permitted to return to England in 
exchange for Russians, among whom was Mr. 
Litvinov, detained in England. Lockhart then 
acquired further renown while serving under the 
Foreign Office in Succession States. His adven- 
tures there have been most picturesquely 
described in his Retreat from Glory. But Lord 
Beaverbrook is tenacious. Foiled in his efforts 
to capture Lockhart after his return from 
Russia, he nevertheless succeeded in his purpose 
some years afterwards and has never since let go 
of Lockhart to the great benefit of journalism. 

Lockhart knows almost everybody and was 
obviously the one man who could arrange for 
Prince Louis Ferdinand’s visit in the way the 
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latter desired. I told him he would have to do 
this and prevent one single reporter from getting 
at his Royal Highness. I said the Prince would 
travel under an assumed name, but his presence 
in London obviously could not be kept secret, 
because he would meet a number of people who 
would naturally talk about him. 

The Prince arrived in London a day or so 
before I did. We did not meet there and I went 
to my home in the country. In a few days’ 
time, when I was recovering from a slight attack 
of fever, the village post-mistress sent me a 
message to say that the editor of an important 
London daily was anxious to speak to me about 
Prince Louis Ferdinand. What should she 
reply, she asked, as she knew I had been laid up ? 
I thought I had better handle the matter, so I 
got up and crawled to the post office arriving 
there just as she was called up again. My 
house was not on the telephone, but somehow 
the sleuths had unearthed my whereabouts. 
Little escapes the Press when it is out to make a 
killing. 

I saw first of all in this incident an oppor- 
tunity of enabling the post-mistress to make a 
little money and so add to her underpaid official 
income. I told her to ask the newspaper in 
question how much it was prepared to pay her 
for putting it in contact with me. She was shy 
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at first, but eventually acceded to my request. 
The answer was: “ Oh, the usual fee, half a 
guinea.” I told her to reply that this was not 
nearly good enough in the circumstances and 
that she would expect {5. In return for an 
agreement on this point she would put me in 
communication with the newspaper. I was, of 
course, acting on the principle of asking more 
than one expects to get. Eventually a com- 
promise was reached for the sum of {2. When 
I succeeded the post-mistress at the telephone 
I began by emphasizing this point. I was 
assured that the bargain would be kept, and was 
asked whether I would write an article on my 
recent visit to Doorn, of which the Press had had 
information through its foreign telegraph ser- 
vice. Isaid I would think that matterover. As 
regards the post-mistress she has not yet recerved 
even the half-guinea which was originally 
offered. 

The object of the newspapers’ search for me 
was to get hold of the Prince’s address in 
London. It had already been announced in the 
newspapers that he was in London but where 
nobody could tell. One newspaper had also 
stated that before embarking at Southampton on 
his return to New York the Prince was going 
to pay me a visit in Hampshire. I asked who 
was speaking to me from London and the 
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answer was that it was the editor concerned. 
This may, or may not, have been true. Would 
I let him or one of his representatives have an 
interview with the Prince? Was he still in 
London or was he already in my house? I 
replied : 

“Well, supposing that he is here, what do 
you propose to do? ” 

“Oh, I shall send down a reporter im- 
mediately.” 

** Well, will you come yourself ? ” 

“I’m afraid that I could scarcely do that, as 
the rush of work here prevents me from leaving 
the office for a moment.” 

“I was really joking,” I replied, ‘‘ because 
I knew you could not come and it would be cruel 
to drag an unfortunate reporter all the way down 
to this isolated place off the railway to find a 
mare’s nest.” 

“Is his Royal Highness at present in your 
house ? ”’ 

“I can’t tell you anything,” I replied, “* but 
what I will do is this: on the morning of the 
Prince’s embarkation at Southampton, if you 
will send a star reporter there I will arrange that 
he shall have a really good interview.” 

Again he pressed me for the whereabouts of 
the Prince. He said he had seen in one news- 
paper that his Royal Highness was residing in a 
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small and obscure hotel in some unknown part 
of London. I said I was too old to be drawn and 
that all I could do would be to arrange the inter- 
view at Southampton Docks. I thought how 
magnificently Bruce Lockhart had managed the 
whole thing, for the Prince had already been 
several days in London living in a very fashion- 
able hotel. Not one reporter got at him during 
his stay in the Metropolis in hjs capacity as a 
representative of the Press. Lord Castlerosse, 
a colleague of Bruce Lockhart’s, not only had 
known where the Prince was staying but had 
met him personally. But then, as I have said, 
the gentlemen of the Press are absolutely 
reliable. Such has been my experience when 
I have been in charge of them in the field and 
elsewhere. 

In connexion with this well-kept secret of the 
Prince’s residence during his stay in London, I 
should like to add a word or two about the 
wonderful acumen of Scotland Yard. Like 
everybody else, of course, it was at once aware 
that the Prince had arrived in London and 
evidently it had, by its extraordinary methods 
of discovery, unearthed his whereabouts. For, 
some days later, when the Prince had arrived at 
my house in the afternoon, the constable 
stationed in the village near my home was 
roused about midnight for a call which had been 
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put through his own authorities from Scotland 
Yard. He was asked whether Prince Louis 
Ferdinand was staying with General Waters. 
The constable replied that he did not even know 
that his Royal Highness was expected in my 
house, and, moreover, he had been out on duty 
all day until late in the evening when he went to 
bed. 

This reminds me of another incident which 
occurred during the Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
tions in 1897. I was attached to the Grand 
Duke and the Grand Duchess Serge of Russia. 
He was assassinated in the year 1905 in Moscow. 
We were all staying in Buckingham Palace and 
one morning the chief inspector of police came 
to me very much upset and asked whether I 
could tell him what had happened to his Imperial 
Highness as no trace of him could be found in 
the Palace. 

I replied that I had not seen him that morning 
and that the only sure thing was that he had 
gone out on foot, for he could not have had a 
court carriage unless I had written the order for 
it. The chief inspector was much perturbed 
and told me he was afraid he would get 
into black trouble with his superiors. I 
endeavoured to reassure him on this point by 
saying that if the Grand Duke should return 
unharmed, Scotland Yard would never hear of 
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the incident from me. It was not altogether 
an easy matter for a royal visitor to emerge 
from the gates of Buckingham Palace without 
being discovered and reported. On this occa- 
sion, however, the Grand Duke had eluded the 
police, who were naturally specially concerned 
with the safety of any member of the Russian 
Imperial family. He returned in time for 
luncheon to the Palace after having, as he told 
me, spent a very enjoyable morning shopping in 
Bond Street. | 

The visit of Prince Louis Ferdinand to 
London was an undoubted success in every 
way. He is a peculiarly attractive personality, 
and met all kinds of people. His most im- 
portant visit was his meeting with his cousin, the 
Prince of Wales, at York House, who paid a 
flying visit to London. To judge by the length 
of his visit, each must have been very much 
attracted by the other. ‘The Ambassador of the 
German Republic organized a dinner-party in 
honour of the Prince, who had a great success 
with all the different personalities, and there 
were many of them, with whom he came in 
contact. Prince George, now the Duke of 
Kent, put his motor-car at Prince Louis 
Ferdinand’s disposal. 

Everybody liked his Royal Highness very 
-much indeed and the fact that he has worked 
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as a working-man at the bench in a factory 
appeals to nearly every Englishman. He made 
a most favourable impression which is sure to be 
of service in the future owing to the contacts 
which he has established here with all sorts of 
people. 

When he sailed from Southampton for New 
York Bruce Lockhart came back tome. He 
amplified the details of the Prince’s visit, and 
excursions in London Society where, I may 
mention, his Royal Highness was quite as much 
appreciated by the charming ladies as by those 
whose main interest lies in public affairs. 
Knowing that I should hear all about the visit 
from Lockhart, I had not troubled the Prince to 
tell me much about it. Lockhart asked me 
whether he should write a line or two to the 
Emperor William to inform his Majesty that 
everything had gone off exceedingly well in 
England. 

“No,” I replied. “ You must tell the 
Emperor everything in all detail from the very 
beginning to the very end. It will interest him 
enormously.” 

** Well,” replied Lockhart, ‘am I to tell him 
what Mr. Winston Churchill said about the 
Hohenzollerns ¢ ”’ 

“Why, of course, you must. It will give the 
Kaiser a good hearty laugh.” 
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Mr. Churchill’s views, at any rate his present 
ones, concerning the Hohenzollerns generally, 
are well known through his own inimit- 
able talent for expressing his opinions lucidly 
whether as an orator or as a literary genius. 
He had invited the Prince to take tea with him 
at the House of Commons. Mr. Churchill 
disapproves of Fiihrer Hitler’s dictatorship, 
and he was much interested in the personality 
of his royal guest. The pair got on capitally 
together. 

Amongst several other people, General Smuts 
and the Aga Khan took a great fancy to Prince 
Louis, as did Mr. Esmond Harmsworth. ‘The 
Press generally was very kind to him after his 
departure. He had the great advantage of 
making the acquaintance of so many people, 
who hold different views on public affairs, and 
he was the guest of Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. 
Lloyd George. In fact, his Royal Highness 
impressed everybody with his own good quali- 
ties, and established very useful contacts for the 
future, which may be of momentous importance 
in the future history of the world. ‘The success 
of his visit was all the more marked because 
there were certain phases of the Nazi revolution 
which had created very strong anti-German 
prejudices among the British public. The 
Prince has also this great advantage that he has 
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refused to identify himself with any particular 
political party in Germany. What he cares for 
is his Fatherland. His wisdom in this respect 
has been amply demonstrated, because those 
political associations, such as the Stahlhelm, 
have been merged into the great Nazi move- 
ment. | 

The Kaiser, after reading Bruce Lockhart’s 
very full report, expressed his very sincere 
thanks to its author. Personally, I take great 
pride in having at once told the Prince that 
Lockhart was the very best man to arrange 
matters for him in every way that he could wish. 
I confess that I am inclined to pride myself on 
my judgment of character. 

The Prince is now in his twenty-eighth year. 
His business connexion with Mr. Henry Ford 
was severed as the marriage of his elder brother 
necessitated his return to Germany shortly 
after his visit to England, which has since been 
followed by another one. The Prince is re- 
markably good-looking, and, like some other 
members of his family, very thoughtful for 
others. When he was staying with me in 
Hampshire he inquired whether my domestic 
staff, indoor and out, would care to have his 
autograph with a few words. When my young 
chauffeur drove him to Southampton to embark 
for New York, he showed a friend of his, who 
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was driving a palatial car, what Prince Louis 
Ferdinand had written. 
** Ah,” he remarked, “if I had that I should 
never want for work.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TRAGEDY OF THE ROMANOV 
| FAMILY 


A Remarkable Prophecy—My Opinion asked—The Kaiser 

and Mr. Lloyd George—Disposal of the Imperial Ashes— 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Narrative—Sir G. Buchanan very 

meanly treated—The Kaiser falsely accused—The Kaiser’s 
Aid Invoked 


ry HIS chapter deals with the tragic fate of 

the Tsar Nicholas II and that of his 
murdered family. In former days his Majesty 
had always been frank with me and had given 
me the impression that he was better acquainted 
with the temperament of his people than some 
of his Ministers were. In August, 1916, 
when talking about the immediate results of a 
revolution in Russia, which he, nor 1, did not 
then anticipate, he said tome: “ Ifa Revolu- 
tion should occur, those moderate men, like 
Sazonov, would be swept away in two weeks ; 
he does not know his own countrymen.” 
Events justified this observation. When the 
crash came in March, 1917, I wrote to warn our 
Government that Russia was “‘ dead to the allied 
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cause.” Naturally my forecast was not credited, 
for Russian Ministers believed differently. © 
This also was to be expected. The ruling 
few could not, owing to their upbringing, grasp 
the psychology of the masses. It was the same 
in France in 1789. 

As I had known the unfortunate Emperor 
Nicholas II and the Empress Alexandra Feo- 
dorovna so well before and during the World 
War, the Kaiser told me several things con- 
cerning the fate of their Majesties and the 
Imperial Family. We discussed the subject on 
the occasion of my first visit in 1928 and subse- 
quently, while some further details, which came 
to my knowledge during my stay at Doorn in 
May, 1935 and not hitherto published anywhere, 
will complete the picture of the steps taken by 
the Emperor William II to help in a rescue. 

I was in England when the Revolution broke 
out in March, 1917, and it seemed obvious that 
Russia would very shortly be out of the war 
altogether. I had returned to England in the 
preceding November on business for the Tsar, 
who, entirely on his own initiative, had written 
a letter to Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson 
pressing for my early return. Its contents were 
known to me, for his Majesty had asked me to 
assist him with the spelling of the draft. The 
authorities in England, however, differed about 
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the desirability of my returning to Russia. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon had told me, just before 
the fall of Mr. Asquith’s Government, that he 
wished me to go back as soon as possible. The 
question was settled by the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

A few days after this event the War Office 
asked me for my view of the situation regarding 
the Imperial Family. I said the Moderates 
would inevitably soon be replaced by Extremists, 
and that if a fast torpedo boat and a few bags 
of British sovereigns should be promptly dis- 
patched to the Gulf of Finland—the imperial 
prisoners were close to it at Tsarskoe Selo— 
it seemed to me that there was a good prospect 
of rescue. But, I added, if anything was to be 
done, the attempt must certainly be made within 
a fortnight, or else it would be too late. My 
conviction was, of course, that the Kaiser 
would be informed somehow and that he would 
do all in his power to assist, but I knew nothing 
of what took place in this direction until my 
visits to Doorn many years afterwards. The 
Kaiser was approached, in fact, in a roundabout 
way through his Chancellor by the Court of 
Denmark at Copenhagen. As details about this 
shall be given presently it need only be said 
here that this procedure caused a loss of time 
when time was of vital importance. 
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The Emperor William told me, in 1928, that 
he had been informed at the time through 
British channels that the English Government 
had prevented an attempt at rescue being made, 
and for political reasons. In 1917 rumour had 
said that Lord Hardinge of Penshurst had been 
instrumental in preventing the attempt, as he 
was reported to be afraid of the temper of the 
Labour Party in England. No doubt some 
individual members of it were opposed to asylum 
being offered to the unfortunate Romanovs. 
I know of one instance, but there are always 
mistaken enthusiasts in every political party. 
I asked Mr. Arthur Henderson whether there 
was any truth in the alleged statement concern- 
ing the Labour Party in general, and he denied 
it categorically in writing. 

Until my visit to Doorn in September, 1932, 
when some fresh information on the subject 
came my way, [had thought that Lord Hardinge, 
in whose hands all the threads probably lay, 
might possibly have feared the consequences in 
England of giving asylum to the Tsar and his 
family at such a crisis in our nation’s affairs. 
Men in his position have no first-hand know- 
ledge of the psychology of the mass of the 
population. ‘They have not the opportunity and 
are compelled to rely on what they hear from 
others and what they read in their newspapers. 
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A totally different complexion was put on the 
affair during my visit to the Emperor and 
Empress in the autumn of 1932. The Kaiser 
told me, on September 18 of that year, that 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister of the 
day, had prevented any attempt being made to 
rescue the prisoners. This charge appeared to 
me to be incredible, as I told his Majesty, for 
Mr. Lloyd George had always prided himself on 
being a man of the people and on his knowledge 
of them. But the Emperor William was sure 
of the truth of his statement. It was not until 
the publication of the late Lord Riddell’s War 
Diaries that I learned Mr. Lloyd George was by 
no means so well acquainted with the tempera- 
ment of urban workers as with that of the 
agricultural ones, especially the Welsh. 

This being the case one can appreciate the 
difficulties of Mr. Lloyd George’s position. It 
was already clear to his penetrating mind—had 
indeed long been—that the allied strategy on 
the West Front, before there was any hope of 
the ultimately decisive intervention of the 
United States, could never succeed. The end 
of the war was not in sight unless, as very 
nearly happened, the German submarines 
should compel us to make peace on the best 
obtainable terms. Moreover, our people were 
getting sick of the struggle and accusing the 
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politicians of having landed us in it by their 
intrigues. Soldiers back from the front were 
talking. Men well past middle age were being 
drafted, sometimes in a ridiculous manner. I 
knew one who had been mayor of his borough 
and was accustomed to handling men ; but he | 
was taken as an ordinary recruit. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view had had a solid basis. 

There had been another way out. Liman 
von Sanders shows in his work on the Gallipoli 
campaign that, if Sir Jan Hamilton’s demon- 
stration at the north-eastern end of the Gallipoli 
peninsula had gone on to see what was in front 
of it, Constantinople would have been ours. 
The German Commander-in-Chief, however, 
had calculated that our main landing would 
take place where it actually did, and so at the 
time of the demonstration he had only about a 
company of infantry and some labour men with 
him with whom he watched in great alarm the 
feint until he realized it as such. 

The impact of the Russian Revolution was a 
strong one. If the petite bourgeoisie, disillu- 
sioned, should unite with the wage-earners to 
stop the war, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
urged, anything might happen. For a perfect 
pen picture of the possibilities, readers should 
study Professor Harold Laski’s The State in 
Theory and Practice published in 1935. In 
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September, 1932, however, it seemed incredible, 
especially in view of the letter of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, then Secretary of the Labour Party’s 
Executive, that Mr. Lloyd George should have 
acted as alleged. It was literally incredible to 
me that he could have thought the British 
people would in effect connive at the murder of 
an unfortunate if misguided sovereign. In no 
possible eventuality would it have refused to 
rescue his miserable wife, daughters, and little 
boy. My conviction in this respect was so 
strong that the following incident connected 
with the fate of the Imperial Family did not 
affect it in the slightest degree. 

After the allied intervention had come to an 
end a foreign officer of distinction, who had 
served with Kolchak, returned to his own 
country, and he wrote to me that he had been 
present at the inquiry into the assassinations of 
the Tsar and his family at Ekaterinburg in 
July, 1918. Such ashes of their remains as 
could be found and collected would, my friend 
wrote to me, have been brought to England 
by one of the British officers serving with 
Admiral Kolchak. But, my correspondent 
added, Mr. Lloyd George had, so my friend 
had been told, forbidden this. The few re- 
mains were, therefore, placed in a valise 
and taken to Paris where they were handed 
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over to the representative of the Russian 
imperialists. | 

It was nevertheless only right to inform Mr. 
Lloyd George of the new charge. Some time 
elapsed before my letter was acknowledged. 
But about a fortnight or so later I received a 
reply from Mr. Lloyd George’s political offices 
in London. It consisted of two or three lines 
of warm thanks for my letter, and was signed 
by a member of the staff. The matter of the 
Kaiser’s allegation was passed over in silence. 
Certainly there is no man in England more 
adept than the former Prime Minister in express- 
ing himself forcibly when in the mood to do so. 
His description, in the third volume of his 
War Memoirs,1 does not mention what the 
Emperor William said to me, but repudiates 
generally the accusation that his Government 
failed to do what might have been done. His 
argument stops short of the final stages of the 
tragedy. 

The Foreign Minister, in Bulygin’s Work,? 
had declared that Buchanan quoted a tele- 
gram announcing the final refusal of the British 
Government to allow asylum to the unhappy 
captive Ally and his family. ‘The Ambassador, 

1 War Memoirs, Vol. Ill, p. 1643. 

2 The Murder of the Romanovs, Hutchinson, London, 


1935, p. 118. 
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Kerensky states, had “tears in his eyes and 
was almost unmanned.””’ When Mr. Lloyd 
George was asked later whether there existed 
such a telegram, he had an answer sent to the © 
effect that he had nothing to add to the account 
given in his Memoirs. In 1919, that is to say 
after the murders, the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michaelovich, brother-in-law of the Tsar, was 
refused permission to land in England. The 
war was over and the Allies were endeavouring 
to smash Bolshevism, so that the former pretext 
that asylum in England or France would slacken 
Russia’s efforts on our behalf no longer held 
good. 

Sir George Buchanan was severely blamed in 
some quatters because no attempt at rescue was 
made. This was absolutely undeserved. It 
was not only a cruel, but also a mean abuse 
of power that those in authority, who could 
promptly have cleared his reputation, preferred 
that he, helpless, should bear the blame. 

Although the Kaiser discussed the tragic fate 
of the Tsar Nicholas and his family with me on 
several occasions, I have thought it preferable 
to wait until after my return from Doorn in 
May, 1935, to summarize the tragedy so far as 
it is known to the Kaiser. 

The Berliner Monatshefte is a onthly maga- 
zine, edited by Dr. von Wegerer and dealing 
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with the events leading up to the year 1914 
and with the World War itself. It is a very 
moderate journal and, amongst other informa- 
tion, publishes reviews, and also extracts from 
foreign books and articles, whether these be 
hostile to Germany or not. ‘The May number 
happened to have reached Doorn just before 
my visit. The Kaiser is fond of reading aloud 
for a time after dinner, and I had the pleasure 
of listening to an article in the magazine, 
written by Dr. Kurt Jagow, about the murder 
of the Tsar Nicholas II and his family. 

Earlier in 1935 the former French Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, M. Maurice Paléologue, a 
member of the French Academy, wrote a book 
entitled Guillaume II et Nicolas IT. His work 
is designed to show that the Emperor William 
deliberately abstained,from rescuing the Imperial 
Family from certain torture and death. In fact 
the contents of the book may be summed up 
in the words quoted by Paléologue in it :? 
~ “Your brother’s blood is sticking to your 
fingers | ”’ 

Dr. Jagow’s article is fully documented with 
footnotes, and it is unnecessary to dilate further 
here on the French academician’s work. In- 
stead, the circumstances concerning the terrible 
tragedy shall be related so far as they are con- 

1 Guillaume II et Nicolas IH, pp. 238 et seq. 
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nected with the part which the Kaiser played 
in them. Some of them cannot be known to 
M. Paléologue. If they had been, even he, 
consumed with hatred of the Emperor William, 
could scarcely have written as he has done 
about him. 

It appeared to me at Doorn in 1935 that the 
conversation on the subject between the Kaiser 
and myself should be recorded as spoken at 
the time. The Kaiser consequently wrote his 
observations, and the narrative comprises what 
he had told me on various occasions beginning 
with my first visit to Doorn in 1928. In 1935 
details were added which were not known to 
me before. ‘They include Kerensky’s reply to 
the Kaiser’s demand on behalf of the Tsar and 
his family, and the secret orders which he had 
issued to his military and naval commanders. 
The whole story is a withering refutation of 
Paléologue’s mendacious accusation. He main- 
tains that the Kaiser could in 1918, if he had 
wished, have rescued the Imperial Family from 
their distant place of imprisonment, first at 
Tobolsk and later at Ekaterinburg. When the 
Emperor had finished reading Dr. Jagow’s 
article, I remarked : 

“In one part of his book Paléologue lays 
particular stress on his assertion that Nicholas 
the Second and your Majesty were first cousins.” 
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The Kaiser answered : 

“IT was only a distant relation of the T'sar, 
but as a Sovereign I was his ‘ cousin.” The 
Tsar also ordered the general mobilization 
against Germany on July 30, 1914, which 
forced me to do the same. Nicholas had 
another ‘first’ cousin, the British Sovereign, 
his own ally, whose mother was the sister of the 
Tsar’s mother.” 

It was already known to me that the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna had expressed her wish 
to remain in Russia and “‘if need be, to die a 
violent death ”’ rather than to be released to 
Germany in consequence of the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk.! In commenting on Paléologue’s book 
to the Kaiser, I remarked that the Emperor 
Nicholas had not hesitated to incur the most 
terrible risks, followed by unparalleled disasters 
in 1914 and afterwards, in order to save the 
British and French armies in France, when he 
could have concluded an advantageous peace 
with Germany and Austria at any time. In 
1916 the sar had told me how greatly he 
resented President Wilson’s idea of acting as 
mediator. Instead, he remained faithful to his 
Allies to the very last, to his own and his 
country’s detriment, showing unswerving loyalty 
to them. I also remarked that Paléologue says 

1 Paléologue, Alexandra Féodorowna, p. 228, 
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nothing about the failure of the British Govern- 
ment and of France to try to rescue the T'sar 
and his family from the time that the Revolution 
broke out in March, 1917, until Kerensky’s fall 
on November 6 of that year. He is dumb on 
that point. The Kaiser then went on: 

‘After the Revolution had occurred the 
German Chancellor was approached from 
Copenhagen with the suggestion to attempt the 
rescue of the poor Tsar and his family by 
Germany. I remarked to Herr von Bethmann : 
‘How am I todothat? There are two fighting 
lines of German and Russian troops facing 
each other between him and me!’ Neverthe- 
less I ordered my Chancellor to try to get into 
touch with the Kerensky Government by neutral 
channels, informing him that if a hair of the 
Russian Imperial Family’s head should be 
injured, I would hold him personally responsible 
if I should have the possibility of so doing. 

** The Chancellor’s action produced an answer 
by Kerensky, which his Excellency communi- 
cated to me: ‘Kerensky would be only too 
delighted to get the Tsar and his family out 
of Russia, and that he would gladly provide 
even a special train for them.’ 

““ Of course I was absolutely ignorant of all 
that was going on behind the scenes between 
London and Petersburg concerning a British 
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attempt at rescue of the Russian Imperial 
Family by land or by sea. What strikes me as 
curious is that the Court in Copenhagen, when 
suggesting my help for the Tsar and Family, 
refrained from alluding to the exchange of ideas 
going on between London and St. Petersburg 
for that purpose. 

“But when Herr von Bethmann intimated 
to me that rumours had reached him that it 
would be possible that the Tsar and his family 
might eventually leave T'sarskoe Selo for Eng- 
land by land or by sea, I immediately told 
him that I would issue secret instructions to 
the High Commanders on the North-Eastern 
German front that, in case flags of truce should 
appear opposite our lines with the request for 
a safe conduct for the passage of His Imperial 
Majesty the Tsar and his family, the fighting 
was to be immediately stopped, the lines 
opened, a Guard of Honour provided, and a 
special train to be placed at their disposal as 
well as a mounted escort to accompany them 
to the station. The train to be placed under 
guard and accompanied by my Aide-de-Camp 
General and officers of the railway troops answer- 
able for their safety. The Tsar was to give 
instructions to them concerning the port of 
embarkment to which he wished to be conveyed. 

“In case the Imperial Family should embark 
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probably in the Gulf of Finland on board a 
British warship or Yacht flying the Imperial 
Standard, I instructed my brother Henry— 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic—at Kiel to 
inform the naval commanders at sea secretly, 
that this ship was to be escorted safely by a 
flotilla of torpedo boats through the mine- 
fields. 

“Every German man-of-war meeting this 
British ‘ Rescue ship ’ flying the ‘T'sar’s standard 
was to render appropriate honours and fire a 
royal salute, and to this proposal my Chancellor 
warmly applauded and fully agreed. So I did 
all that was humanly possible for the unhappy 
Tsar and his family, and was seconded heartily 
by my Chancellor, the representative of my 
Government.. Needless to insist that as a matter 
of course my action had to be restricted by the 
limits imposed upon me with respect to my 
duty to my country and my people in arms 
fighting for their existence against overwhelm- 
ing odds of a combination of nations which had 
sprung the war on them by a premeditated 
surprise attack. My paramount duty to my 
country—naval—and military—Forces was : 
‘Try to win the war.’” 

I then remarked to the Kaiser that it is now, 
of course, well known, through various publi- 
cations, that the British Government refused 
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to allow Nicholas II and his family asylum, 
regardless of his loyalty to his Allies, although 
in bygone years before the World War the most 
dangerous revolutionaries of all countries had 
been permitted to seek shelter in England. I 
further informed the Kaiser that Sir George 
Buchanan had been cruelly and meanly treated. 

He was a poor man and had been given to 
understand that, if he should publish the truth 
about the British Government’s failure to at- 
tempt a rescue, as the Russian Provisional 
Government so ardently wished, not only would 
his pension be stopped, but he would also be 
charged with the betrayal of official secrets. 
It seemed to me abundantly clear that the 
British Government could, if it had so willed, 
have rescued the poor ‘Tsar and his family, 
but refrained from doing so. As regards 
Paléologue, nowhere does he even hint that 
the French Government not only also refused 
asylum for the unhappy Tsar, who had sacri- 
ficed his armies, his crown; and himself, for 
the benefit of France, but that Government 
even objected to England giving it.? 

The Kaiser closed this discussion about the 
murders with the words : 

“You are right. The blood of the unhappy 
Tsar is not at my door; not on my hands.” 

1D. Lloyd George, War Memoirs, Vol. Ill, p. 1643. 
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This account of what the German Emperor 
was ready and anxious to do concerning an 
attempt to rescue the poor Tsar Nicholas and 
his family gives rise to the following reflections 
and questions to which Mr. Lloyd George 
might supply the answers. There are still 
unsolved mysteries in the tragedy. The Danish 
Court was cognizant of the diplomatic pour- 
parlers between London and Petrograd con- 
cerning an attempt at rescue, but the German 
Emperor was ignorant of them. 

What was the motive which impelled the 
Danish Court to appeal suddenly for help from 
the German Emperor, whose Armies were still 
engaged in a death-struggle with—if no longer 
the T'sar’s—nevertheless Russian Armies, as 
those concerned in Copenhagen well knew ? 

Did Mr. Lloyd George’s Government inti- 
mate to Copenhagen, as an excuse for the desul- 
tory treatment of this urgent question, that 
probably the German Emperor would create 
*‘ insurmountable difficulties ” against the Tsar 
leaving Russia ? 

Or did Copenhagen, privately acquainted 
with the growing opposition in certain quarters 
of the British Government to the Tsar’s landing 
in England and, therefore, alarmed for the 
Tsar’s safety, decide to approach the German 
Emperor directly, hoping thereby to eliminate 
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the “insurmountable difficulties ” alluded to 
by the British Government ? 

Why did Copenhagen refrain from informing 
the German Emperor of the negotiations which 
had already taken place between London and 
Petrograd, and of the hitherto negative result 
regarding the rescue of the Tsar and his 
family ? | 

What use did Copenhagen make of the 
information received from the German Chancel- 
lor concerning the steps to be taken by the 
German military and naval authorities, for the 
safe conduct of the Tsar and his family to 
England, in accordance with the orders issued 
by the Kaiser ? 

If the German Chancellor’s answer to Copen- 
hagen was not transmitted to London, what was 
the reason ? 

If it was sent, Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment must have known that not only no 
** insurmountable difficulties ”’ were to be feared . 
from the German Emperor, but that on the 
contrary his Majesty had expressed his readi- 
hess to co-operate with London for the rescue 
of the Tsar and his family. In this case, why 
was Copenhagen not asked to tender to the 
Chancellor at least a courteous acknowledg- 
ment of the offer of co-operation? Or else, 
why did the British Government not transmit 
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counter proposals to the Chancellor through 
Copenhagen 

Did London inform Buchanan of the German 
offer, or did the Russian Government tell him 
of Kerensky’s correspondence with the 
Chancellor ? 

If the British people had been frankly told 
of the state of affairs concerning asylum for the 
Tsar and his family, and also of the German 
Emperor’s offer of whole-hearted co-operation, 
they would surely have encouraged their 
Government to rescue the Russian Imperial 
Family.. 7 

In case readers should think that the Kaiser’s 
account of his readiness to co-operate in every 
possible manner in an attempt at rescue is 
qualified by his statement that he had to bear 
in mind his “duty to my country and my . 
people fighting for their existence,” it should be 
mentioned that Paléologue has fastened on the 
year rgz8. In the early part of that year the 
Germans were preparing for their ensuing 
terrific onslaught on the West Front. It was, 
therefore, vital for them to conclude peace with 
Russia as an inevitable preliminary. Granting, 
however, for the sake of argument that the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk, which was signed on 
March 3, 1918, could have contained a proviso 
that the Imperial Family should be removed 
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from Russia, it is highly improbable that this 
condition would have been complied with. 

It has long been a matter of common know- 
ledge that Lenin did not wish the poor captives 
to be murdered. But when this was an accom- 
plished fact, the Bolshevik authorities admitted 
at first only the murder of the Tsar, and declared 
that the other members of his family were being 
held in safety. ‘The Germans, or, as Paléologue 
puts it, the Kaiser, would have been helpless, 
as Brest Litovsk had to be negotiated quickly. 
His Majesty has truly said : 

‘The blood of the unhappy Tsar is not at 
my door; not on my hands.”’ 
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The Boer War—Letter of Tsar Nicholas, 1899—Kaiser 
warns Queen Victoria—Count Benckendorff’s Reports— 
Sir Edward Grey on the Kaiser, 1911—British Guarantees 
to France—Clemenceau on Germany, 1908—Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin, 1911—Sazonov’s Report to Tsar 
Nicholas—Sir Edward Grey’s Difficulty—Forecasts of 
Military Experts—Growing Germany now hemmed in— 
A Story about Hitler—The Times—Sir E. Goschen and 
Chancellor, August 4, 1914 


S nobody, I suppose, has been accused of 
more diabolical crimes than the Emperor 
William the Second, which are indeed credited . 
to this day by many cultured people in this 
country, it is only fair to his Majesty to cite the 
evidence of some hostile witnesses in his favour. 
This evidence, of course, became known only | 
after the World War had come to an end. 
The Kaiser had been undoubtedly aggravat- 
ing at times, and alarmed foreign governments. 
When I told him this at Doorn, he replied that 
I also must have been aware of “ foreign 
intrigues against Germany.” He had some 
grounds for his statement, as shall be seen 
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presently. These “ intrigues,” or, as we might 
term them, search for foreign markets, were, I 
submit, inherent in the international competi- 
tion for expanding trade overseas. 

As regards evidence of the Kaiser’s desire for 
peace, he has often been charged with inciting 
the unfortunate Tsar Nicholas the Second 
against this country at the time of the Boer 
War when things were going badly for England. 
The three divisional Staffs sailed from South- 
ampton for South Africa on October 21, 1899, 
the anniversary of Trafalgar. 

On that same day the Emperor Nicholas, 
who was residing in Germany at the time, wrote 
to one of his near relations in Russia, a very 
long letter from the shooting-lodge at Wolfs- 
garten, where he was staying. ‘This letter has 
been published by the Soviet authorities in 
Moscow, and is to be found in volume 63 of 
the Red Archives. It is too long, and also does 
not need to be quoted in full; but the follow- 
ing extracts are illuminating. The omitted 
passages refer to purely personal matters. 


My DEAREST — |! 


I must express my joy at the news, now confirmed, that 
General White, in his sortie (from Ladysmith) lost two 
whole English battalions and a mountain battery. This 
is what happens when one enters the water without 
knowing where the ford is. With one blow the Boers 
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have reduced the garrison of Ladysmith of 10,000 men 
by a round 2,000. 

Not in vain has Ohm Kruger, as reported, announced in 
his ultimatum to England that, before the Transvaal goes 
under, the Boers will astonish the world. His forecast is 
beginning to be fulfilled. I am convinced that the future 
will confirm this, even after all the British forces shall have 
been landed. And what will happen if the Boers resident 
in the English South-African colonies should also rise ? 
What use will their 50,000 men then be to the British ? 
Their field force will not suffice, the war will drag on, and 
where will England obtain reinforcements ? Perhaps from 
India ? 

’ You know, my love, that I am not proud. Nevertheless 
it is a pleasant sensation to feel that it depends on me alone | 
in the long run to dictate what course the war in Africa 
shall take. It is now perfectly simple: I have only to issue 
telegraphic orders to the troops in Turkestan to mobilize 
and march to the frontier. That’s all! No fleet in the 
world, however powerful, can prevent us from striking 
England in her most vital spot. 

But the time for this is not yet ripe. We are not yet 
sufficiently prepared, chiefly because Turkestan is not yet 
connected by a continuous line of railway with central 
Russia. 

I have let myself go ; but you will understand that there 
are times when the most cherished dreams force themselves 
upon one, and it then is no longer possible to avoid giving 
expression to them in words. 

Even here in peaceful Darmstadt there is general 
indignation against England. .. . When shall you be in 
Piter ? (St. Petersburg). | 

Christ be with you ! 

Your loving old Nicky. 


This letter is an informative commentary 
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on the legend that the Kaiser had incited the 
Tsar against England at the time of the Boer 
War, as was commonly reported and is still 
believed in many quarters. In this connexion 
the Kaiser has singled out from among his 
numerous detractors an eminent author, who 
was the biographer of King Edward, namely, 
Sir Sidney Lee. William ITI wrote to me in the 
following terms : 

I found out that Lee—who wrote the Life of Edward VII 
and published lies against me in it—is in reality a Jew, 
Mr. Lazarus, who quietly dropping his real name adopted 
that of Lee. 

The truth is that the German Emperor imme- 
diately telegraphed to Queen Victoria to inform 
her of the plot which the French Government 
had conceived, and his message is doubtless in 
the archives at Windsor Castle. When, in 
later years, the political scene had undergone 
such a complete change, the Tsar became, and 
remained, a firm ally of England. The Kaiser 
had told me about his message to his grand- 
mamma a considerable time before the T'sar’s 
letter was published. 

The late Count Benckendorff, who was for 
so many years the Russian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s, was always a sincere 


lover of peace. I had the pleasure of being 


personally acquainted with him. He invariably 
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devoted his great abilities to the prevention of 
war, and his correspondence shows that he was 
sometimes restless owing to the duplicity of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Sazonov, one of 
whose faults was that he did not, as events were 
to prove, understand his own countrymen. 
He was so immersed in diplomatic matters. 

At the same time Benckendorff was a truly 
loyal supporter of the Entente, and some 
extracts from his voluminous correspondence 
will enable readers to form their own judgment. 
The best collection of his letters is to be found 
in the Diplomatische Aktenstiicke (1925), a work 
compiled by von Siebert, who was for a long 
time a secretary of embassy in the Russian 
embassy in London, and a Russian subject, of 
course. As his name denotes, he was a native 
of the Baltic Provinces. Siebert kept copies of 
Benckendorff’s Letters, and it was commonly 
rumoured that by some means the German 
Government came to know their contents 
before August, 1914. 

On January 28/February 10, 1909, Bencken- 
dorff was informed by M. Paul Cambon, the 
French Ambassador in London, that the differ- 
ences between his country and Germany were 
too deeply rooted “for any diplomatic docu- 
_ments to be able to remove them ” (Siebert, 
p. 410). On March 3/16, rg10, Benckendorff 
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quoted Sir Edward Grey as having told him 
on the previous day that German commercial 
intrusion into Persia would never do. In this 
connexion Benckendorff, in a report to St. 
Petersburg on February 13/26, 1911, empha- 
sized the fact that the Anglo-Russian conven- 
tion of 1907 had been expressly devised in 
order to bar Germany’s commercial road into 
Persia (Siebert, p. 348). 

It has been mentioned in Chapter III that 
a British colonial administrator had told me in 
the year 1897 that a war with Germany would, 
in his view, be a popular war, because German 
overseas trade was developing at our expense. 
When I was in command of our troops of occu- 
pation in North China from 1906 until 1910 
I knew nothing whatever about English diplo- 
macy in Europe. But there was evidence of a 
desire to throw obstacles in the German com- 
mercial path in China. This was, of course, 
very proper, but the manner in which it was 
done might have made us look foolish. The 
argument was that we heartily welcomed Ger- 
man immigrants into our dominions, and trading 
posts which were under our control. The 
Germans, it was argued, should have preferred 
to trade under our flag. 

Before my arrival in North China our force 
had been allowed the use, rent free, at ‘Tientsin, 
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of a very large warehouse in the German con- 
cession for the storage of some of our military 
equipment. One day the German Consul 
asked me whether I could arrange for the 
transfer of our stores to the British concession 
as his building was likely to be required before 
long for German commercial purposes. He 
said there was no immediate hurry, but he 
wished to let me know in good time so that I 
might make other arrangements. He was in 
fact entitled to demand the return of the 
building at the shortest notice. 

The warehouse had been in our possession 
since the suppression of the Boxer insurrection 
in 1900. My position was an awkward one. 
There was no suitable place in the British con- 
cession, which adjoined the German one, that 
was available, and I was aware that German 
trade at the time was expanding rapidly. On 
asking for plenty of time to make some new 
arrangements, the Consul assured me that I 
need not worry. The Foreign Office came to 
hear of the matter. Strictly speaking, I suppose 
I ought to have at once referred the request 
to the British Legation at Peking as the Consul 
was not a soldier. Later on a minute was 
shown to me which protested strongly against 
surrendering what was admittedly German 
property as we ought to hinder in every possible 
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way the development of German trade. Ours 
was not very satisfactory at the time. 

On August 3/16, 1911, Benckendorff reported _ 
to St. Petersburg that Grey had told him 
“England must take part” in any Franco- 
German war. Belgium was not mentioned 
(Siebert, p. 435). But the reason given for our 
declaration of war against Germany was that 
she had violated Belgian neutrality. When 
Lichnowsky, however, had asked Grey whether 
England would remain neutral if Germany 
should not enter Belgium, our Foreign Secretary 
refused to commit himself. In the same letter 
Benckendorff quotes Grey as having told him 
on the same occasion : 

“TI do not believe that the Emperor William 
desired war when this incident (Agadir) arose ; 
nor do I believe that he desires war to-day.” 

The struggle, an inevitable one and always 
going on, for expanding foreign markets and 
foreign investments—for example, the situation 
caused by the Manchukuo oil monopoly— 
shows how the most honourable men are really 
compelled either deliberately to mislead their 
country, or else to see its trade falling away. 
One should sympathize with rather than criti- 
cize statesmen in such circumstances which 
they are quite powerless to alter. In this 
particular case our leading military experts of 
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the day, who knew nothing about trade, had 
persuaded some of our Ministers that it would 
be a simple matter to crush Germany within 
a very few months. 

The general situation continued to give 
Benckendorff cause for much anxious thought. 
On February 12/25, 1913, he wrote to St. 
Petersburg in the following terms, which depict 
the inner political atmosphere of the day. Al 
Benckendorff’s secret correspondence is pre- 
served in the archives at Moscow where it was 
published in the French language. For the 
convenience of students, who are interested, 
the extract below is taken from M. René 
Marchand’s Un Livre Noir (1923), Volume II, 


pages 303-4: 


Allow me to revert to a point which I consider very 
important, because it clarifies the political situation better 
than any other. ... On reflection, all the conversations, 
which I have had with M. (Paul) Cambon, have given me 
the idea, which amounts almost to a conviction, that of all 
the Powers France is the only one which, without saying 
that she wants war, would not much regret its advent. In 
any case there is nothing to show that she has been actively 
striving for a compromise. But compromise means peace. 
No compromise means war. 

England is different. Anxious for peace, as long as peace 
is possible, she is working for a compromise. ... Inno 
circumstances will she adopt the game of “ Bluff.” ... 
Proof of this is seen in the latest Austrian concession con- 
cerning Dibra, which was the direct result of German 
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pressure on the Austrian Government... . If Germany 
had wanted war, she would not have acted thus. She sees 
in this concession the basis of that compromise which she 
longs for. 


In a letter to St. Petersburg, dated May 5/18, 
1914, Benckendorff discusses the question of a 
formal alliance between the Entente Powers. 
This was written after the visit of King George 
to Paris in that year. Benckendorff realized 
that an alliance without notification to Parlia- 
ment was out of the question. Moreover, he 
went on to say that, even if Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet should enter into a secret alliance, the 
result would probably be a quite unexpected 
one. 

Benckendorff, therefore, came to the con- 
clusion that : 


I doubt whether there could be a stronger guarantee for 
combined military operations in the event of a war than the 
spirit of this Entente, backed as it is by existing military 
conventions. ... I believe then an open alliance would 
be of little value in face of the strenuous opposition it 
would encounter (in England). It would scarcely 
strengthen the guarantees which England has already given 
to France and Russia. On the other hand it would provide 
a very much more favourable ground for the agitation in 
favour of Germany, which she is endeavouring to foster 
more than ever. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon states, in the second 
volume of his Twenty-Five Years (pages 291-2), 
” ang | 
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that Clemenceau had told him on April 28, 
1908, that nothing could make his country 
and Germany friends. In the same work he 
quotes himself (Volume I, pages 289-90) as 
having, before August, 1914, given an answer 
in parliament which was 


absolutely true. The criticism to which it is open is that 
it does not answer the question put to me. This is un- 
deniable. Parliament has an unqualified right to know of 
any agreements or arrangements that bind the country to 
action or restrain its freedom. But it cannot be told of 
military and naval measures to meet possible contingencies. 


Another witness, hostile to Germany, was 
the Russian Ambassador in Berlin. In a des- 
patch, dated September 30/October 13, 1911, 
and which is on page 445 of Siebert’ s work, he 
wrote : 


After weary negotiations, extending over three months, 
an agreement concerning Morocco has at last been reached. 
This is chiefly due to two causes: in the first place the 
Emperor William had, from the outset, resolved not to 
allow. the (Agadir) crisis to result in war. In the second 
place the French representative here has shown quite extra~- 
ordinary skill and tact. He had to cope: simultaneously 
with a very powerful opponent in Berlin, the German 
Foreign Minister, and with a very strong adversary in 
Paris, namely, the influence of those political circles whose 
object is to prevent an understanding with Germany. 


Sazonov’s lengthy report to the Tsar Nicholas 
of November, 1912, after his long tour abroad, 
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and which I have seen at Moscow, stresses the 
Kaiser’s desire for peace. Sazonov expressed 
his conviction that war in the Balkans was the 
last thing which the German Government 
wished for, fearing that this might, as was 
eventually the case, precipitate a world catas- 
trophe. Sazonov says categorically that the 
Kaiser and his Government would, “if war 
should come in the Balkans, do their utmost to 
localize the conflict.” 

The late Lord Morley’s Memorandum on 
Resignation, published in 1928, shows that Sir 
John Simon was prepared to abandon office in 
August, 1914, rather than go to war with Ger- 
many for France. ‘The pamphlet also shows 
that the question of the invasion of Belgium by 
the Germans was ignored by Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet up to the morning of August 3 
(Memorandum of Resignation, page 3). ‘The 
question was whether England was to fight for 
France in any event. 

The quotations given here inevitably raise the 
question: did Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of 
Fallodon always intend, since the inception of 
the Entente, to involve England in any Franco- 
German war? If they did, then surely Parlia- 
ment, in other words the citizens, ought to have 
been notified of the intention in order to express 
their own opinions on a matter which directly 
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affected their lives to say nothing of their 
property. 

In one respect Sir Edward Grey was tremen- 
dously handicapped. He was such an upright 
gentleman, incapable of a mean thought to say 
nothing of a mean action, that his nature could 
not permit him to believe that the assurances 
of some Entente diplomatists, many of them 
thoroughly honourable gentlemen in private 
life, could be pledging them to one thing while 
meaning another. He was horrified when he 
heard that the screen in his room at the Foreign 
Office was believed by some of these gentlemen 
to shelter a shorthand writer. 

War steps in when diplomacy has failed, and 
Benckendorff’s statement about our military 
“‘ guarantees ”’ appears to deprive Grey’s view 
concerning parliamentary information of its 
foundation. It is a curious fact that every 
World War during the last three centuries 
has originated in a Franco-German conflict. 
France had always considered herself heir to 
Charlemagne’s empire in the Rhine region. 
This was annually impressed upon us boys, in 
a patriotic little speech by the headmaster, at the 
Lycée Impérial de Versailles when we had our 
one good meal of the year, with champagne to 
drink the great emperor’s health. 

After spending three years at the Lycée I do 
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not think that the feelings of any French 
Government towards Germany would have been 
more amicable than if, in 1871, she had not 
annexed what had been originally German. 
My reason is that the highly-strung French 
politicians cannot bear the sensation of military 
defeat. When I went to a great German school 
in Berlin, from October, 1870, to the beginning 
of 1873, every one of my schoolmates had friends 
or relations serving in the army; indeed just 
before Paris fell German man-power was 
getting perilously short and, as I know person- 
ally, men were called up, who had thought that 
this would never happen. One of my professors 
was a case in point. But I never once heard 
anything unkind or nasty said about the French, 
and very little was said about the German 
victories. German boys were not military. 
The French ones were very much so. 
Nobody, of course, would suggest for a 
moment that either Asquith or Grey wanted 
war. All their instincts would have revolted 
against such an idea. Nor were they, in 
August, 1914, prepared to back France merely 
out of admiration and affection for that gallant 
nation. The advice of our military experts of 
the day convinced them that Germany would be 
crushed certainly in six months and very likely 
in three. This would have enabled us to 
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capture German trade, and we were in great 
need of markets abroad. But there was another 
factor. A cardinal point of British foreign 
policy for a long time had been, and still is, to 
prevent the control of ports in the Low Coun- 
tries by Germany, believing that this would be 
a standing menace to the security of England. 
Perhaps it might. Nobody can say with cer- 
tainty. We should no doubt have to be pre- 
pared for such a contingency just as continental 
Powers have to face their potential perils. But 
the policy has been a costly one. 

As the Emperor William practically directed 
German foreign policy, with here and there an 
exception as in the case of the Kruger telegram 
of January, 1896, this chapter has been devoted 
to clearing up some points about him. Putting 
oneself, in imagination, in his position as Ger- 
man Emperor, was he justified in believing that 
foreign Powers were intriguing against Ger- 
many? If he was not justified, the question 
remains: was he sincerely anxious for the 
maintenance of peace? If the evidence of 
hostile witnesses is to be credited, is not the 
Kaiser cleared of the charges brought against 
him and still believed by many to be true? 

No doubt the versatility of the Emperor 
William often aggravated some of his relations. 
One of them said to me one day, long before 
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1914: “ He’s a jack-of-all trades and master of 
none.” 

But I preferred my own estimate which, after 
all, was likely to be more impartial than that of 
a relation, whose views were no doubt affected 
by feelings of personal prejudice. I prefer the 
judgment of that eminent man, the late Lord 
Haldane, who was so shamefully treated by 
ignorant and jealous politicians during the war. 
Haldane, who knew the Kaiser pretty well and 
was accustomed, of course, to judge of a man’s 
character, describes the Kaiser as “ having 
something like a touch of genius in his com- 
position.” Critics, who can see no good quali- 
ties in his Majesty, accepted the view which was 
broadcast in 1914 and have stuck to it ever since. 
Their great disadvantage is that they have never 
known him personally. 

Whoever should be the chief of the German 
Reich to-day, the present European situation 
was surely bound to arise. A recent suggestion 
in the Press that any treaty, no matter how | 
unjust, should be observed by the vanquished, 
fails to reckon with human nature. It always 
seemed evident to me, before Hitler, who had 
been outlawed (vogelfrei), had risen to his 
present dominating position, that he, or some- 
body of similar personality, would lead the 
German Reich. | 
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In January, 1932, that is to say a year or 
so before Hitler became Chancellor, I wrote 
an article for the Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which was sometimes quoted by The 
Times for its moderation. Parenthetically it 
may perhaps be mentioned that I declined to 
accept a fee for it. It was in the front page on 
January 10, 1932. It stated that Germany had 
become “‘ mistress of the situation.”” Some time 
afterwards letters from a number of unknown 
German correspondents reached me. ‘They 
were all to the same effect and from young 
persons of both sexes. Germany was looking 
for a leader who would express what they were 
feeling, namely, that they would no longer 
continue to be sweated for the benefit of 
foreigners. 

It may be creed that-this feeling was the 
result of Prussia having been ruled for centuries 
by the Hohenzollerns. I have indeed heard 
this argument. His last-minute effort with the 
Tsar Nicholas in 1914 has already been 
described in Chapter XII, as well as the fate of 
the latter’s reply to the Kaiser. Much is laid 
at the door of William the Second of whom 
The Times wrote on June 14, 1935, as “ that 
much abused man.” 

To put it bluntly, Germany will attack no 
country if she can amicably acquire a share of _ 
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foreign markets with her expanding population 
now confined in a ring fence. What happens 
when water is continued to be pumped under 
hydraulic pressure into a container? But she 
is ready to fight if need be. If so, she will not 
be the only country to suffer whatever may be 
the outcome of the conflict. We had plenty of 
undeveloped space before 1914. If we should 
return to Germany something of our later 
acquisitions, the good effect would be immense, 
because freely given, and consequently the 
prospects of peace would be vastly increased. 
It would pay us handsomely in the long run. 
To-day Germany is the direct and inevitable 
product of Versailles, even granting, for the sake 
of argument, that she had been guilty of all the 
charges brought against the generation which 
knew the war, and which the present one did not. 

But it cannot suffice if, as has been suggested 
in some quarters, Germany should be told she 
is fit to have colonies with the proviso that she 
is to give an undertaking that she definitely 
abandons the idea. This would be just the 
same proposal as when Germany was offered 
equality of rights in principle only. No doubt, 
as the author of the colonial proposal said, if 
Germany should obtain colonies there would be 
a smaller world market for the British Empire. 

This is undeniable. But what must happen 
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if Germany’s population, now enclosed in a 
ring fence, continues to expand? Failing an 
amicable allotment she will fight. She will be 
in the same position as Japan which 1s accused 
of imperialism. But whatever her motives, she 
literally cannot otherwise support her vastly 
increased population. After all, the charge of 
imperialism comes with rather a bad grace from 
ourselves. England was easily able to support 
her small population when she acquired the 
great French empires in America and India. 
With the exception of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics all the major Powers are 
capitalist democracies, whether they have par- 
liamentary governments or dictatorships. In 
other words they must struggle for expanding 
markets overseas or greatly reduce their 
standards of living which, on the whole, are 
already rather low. But a small concession, 
freely offered, is of far greater benefit to the 
giver in the long run than if he waits until he 
must fight for its retention. 

I visited Germany in 1933 and 1935. In 
conversation with a very old friend, a German 
banker and a professing Jew, but whose business 
was not interfered with after Hitler came into 
power, told meavery good story. Of course, he 
does not approve of the crusade against the 
Jews, which, however, has been materially 
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modified in many respects in spite of the 
declamations of Dr. Goebbels and others. To 
put it briefly, Jews may now engage in trade, 
but they are not generally eligible for employ- 
ment in the public service, or what may be 
termed public utilities, or conductorships of 
orchestras, or management of theatres, to the 
great detriment, as we believe, of art and science. 

A few years ago a new foreign representative 
was appointed to Berlin, and brought with him 
a letter of introduction to my banking friend. 
The diplomatist was anxious to hear his views 
as to the prospects of Hitler succeeding to 
power. The answer was that the present 
Fihrer would undoubtedly before long be in - 
supreme control of all Germany. The other 
thereupon inquired what my friend thought 
Hitler would be likely to do first of all. 

“Oh,” replied my friend, “‘ I can tell you that 
atonce. He will immediately order the erection 
of two statues in Berlin, one to Poincaré and the 
other to Tardieu |” 

These two men had done as much as any 
others to degrade Germany. It is interesting 
to note parenthetically that Poincaré, in spite 
of his innumerable speeches and writings in 
which he charged Germany with having 
deliberately planned the World War, wrote, in 
October, 1925, in a magazine entitled Foreign 
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Affairs, published in New York, that he did 
not pretend that the Central Powers at the 
moment of the despatch of the ultimatum to 
Serbia in 1914 had the preconceived resolve to 
provoke a general war. Hitler has not spent 
any money on erecting statues to eminent 
Frenchmen, but has done something far more 
realistic which all the world now knows. 
Unless one has actually lived and worked 
with foreigners in their own country, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to com- 
prehend always their line of thought, their 
mentality. In Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet the late 
Lord Haldane was the only man who really 
understood German psychology, for neither 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, nor any other 
member of that Government really knew any- 
thing at all about the Germans. Among the © 
soldiers there was one, the late General Sir — 
James Grierson, who did know Germany 
thoroughly from childhood. But in later years, 
‘when the Entente between England and France 
was formed, his prejudices overcame his judg- 
ment, and he persuaded the Government, along 
with Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, that 
Germany could not sustain a fight for more 
than a very few months. She had, it was said, 
become too soft. Six months was believed to 
be the outside limit, while some experts, for 
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example the influential late Colonel Repington, 
thought that three would see the collapse of 
Germany. 

As an instance of the effect of trifles on events 
of the first magnitude, it may be mentioned 
that Repington, whom I knew, had been at one 
time an admirer of things military in Germany. 
But after a visit to Berlin, where he was treated 
with great hospitality, he veered sharply in the 
opposite direction. ‘The reason was that the 
long “ beer nights ’’ were too much for him, 
Many foreigners have noted the fact that 
Germans can sit up all night, putting away 
enormous quantities of liquor and rise early on 
the following morning as fresh as the proverbial 
daisy. ‘I‘he only real competitor in this respect 
was the imperial Russian officer. 

In connexion with political and military mis- 
calculations, an incident may be related which 
occurred in July, 1870, when I was at the Lycée 
de Versailles, after France had declared war. 
The headmaster, proviseur, came round the 
various classes and told us that she was at last 
about to recover the Rhineland. In the year 
1866, in time of peace, the French Government 
had demanded its cession from Mayence, but 
Bismarck had not seen his way to agree. 
Napoleon had been offered the left bank of the 
Rhine by the Allies after the battle of Leipzig 
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in 1813. He refused because he felt the French 
would never have forgiven him if he had been 
content with so little. The proviseur, in addi- 
tion to his patriotic little speech, also gave us 
some military details about the ensuing cam- 
paign. He said the military authorities had 
calculated that a victorious French army would 
enter Berlin three weeks after hostilities should 
have commenced. One of my classmates, as 
patriotic a French boy as could be found 
anywhere, was, unfortunately, rather critical. 
He thought that possibly the weather might 
break, and that there might be some unforeseen 
delay in supply and transport. He, therefore, 
thought that six weeks would be a safer 
estimate, for, after all, some of the German 
troops might, perhaps, stand and fight, although 
this was improbable. It was only with diffi- 
culty that the school ushers were able to save 
him from his infuriated comrades. 
_ Although it has nothing to do with my visit to 
Doorn in 1933, an anecdote, gathered when I 
was in Berlin during that year, may be related. 
For some reason or other, unknown to me and 
which can therefore only be guessed, the Social 
Democratic Governments, which succeeded the 
fall of the Empire in 1918, had resolutely dis- 
couraged the teaching of the history of the 
World War in the schools. After Fiihrer 
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Hitler had obtained control, some officers visited 
various educational establishments to find out 
how much, or how little, instruction the rising 
generation had received about the cataclysm. 
One of these officers said that he had asked a 
university student of some seniority whether he 
could tell him something about the battle of 
Jutland. The student reflected for a moment 
or two and then replied that it had taken place 
in the year 1912. The questioner told him to 
think again ; but the student stuck to his guns 
and said he was sure 1912 was the correct year, 
because it had been the cause of the World 
War ! 

The League of Nations has been described in 
these pages as being a sickly bird. It could not 
be otherwise in spite of all the truly sincere 
efforts of statesmen and others to make it the 
final and effective Court of Appeal for the 
abolition of war, for it is implicit in its origin 
that nations should be prepared, when called 
upon by the Council of the League, to surrender 
their sovereignty. At present no nation can do 
this, and every government makes reservations 
in every pact which reserve to itself the ultimate 
decision whether the Council shall be obeyed. 
President Wilson abandoned all his Fourteen 
Points in order to have the Covenant included 
in the Treaty of Versailles. He believed no 
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doubt at the time that this would end war and 
that the Powers would disarm. But the late 
Lord Riddell, in the second volume of his War 
Diaries, quoted Mr. Baruch as having been told 
by the President, in September, 1922, that the 
nations, especially the Latin ones, were not yet 
fitted for it. 

The Emperor William has been charged with 
many crimes and errors. His personality was 
so arresting that he was sometimes blamed for 
acts of which he was entirely innocent. Cer- 
tainly since his downfall the European situation 
has gone from bad to worse. 

No Press in the whole world approaches the 
pinnacle on which stands that of England. One 
may differ strongly—and in vain—from some 
of its statements, or from the manner in which 
news may sometimes be presented to—or with- 
held from—readers. But we never suspect a 
great newspaper of shaping its policy on account 
of any sort of pressure brought to bear on a 
management. In other lands great journals, 
which mould the views of their subscribers, are 
in fact the property of private interests which 
push their own opinions chiefly with a view to 
pecuniary profit. 

Two letters from the late M. Izvolsky, when 
Russian Ambassador in Paris before and during 
the World War, are illuminating on this subject. 
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They are contained in, amongst other publica- 
tions, M. René Marchand’s Un Livre Noir, 
Volume I, pages 128-31, and are dated 
August 4/17, and August 6/19, Ig11I, respec- 
tively. But whether a great English paper, 
London or provincial, for example advocates an 
alliance with France, or the scrapping of 
Locarno, we may be sure that owners and 
editors express what they believe to be the best 
for their country above all things. One news- 
paper in particular wields a very special power 
in the world. 

The Times exerts enormous influence, because 
it not only moulds the views of such great 
numbers of readers, but it is looked upon in 
continental countries as the best expositor of 
British public opinion. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, on March 4, 1935, in the same breath 
spoke of armaments as being the best preserva- 
tive of peace, and reprimanded Germany in, as 
the event proved, unfortunate terms. On the 
following day The Times gave the Government 
excellent advice, when it besought it to realize 
that the Versailles dictated settlement had gone 
“beyond retrieval.”’ 

But the Government did not accept the 
advice, and on April 18, and May 1, 1935, The 
Times presented the case for sanity in a way 
which could not be excelled. It has sometimes 
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been considered, and not only by Germans, to 
have been unfair to their country. But of all - 
the masses of documents, in various languages, 
which have been perused by me since 1919, 
the two most perfect précis are contained in the 
two leading articles referred to. Their effect 
was immediately obvious, and during a subse- 
quent visit to Germany, several of her citizens, 
who had formerly been decidedly critical of the 
paper on various occasions, told me how much 
those articles were appreciated. They gave a 
very welcome feeling of relief. After my return 
to England, on May 22, 1935, The Times had 
another leading article, namely, Herr Hitler’s 
Speech. It was as perfect as the other two. 

Even those, who dislike everything German, 
must now realize how infinitely better it would 
have been for the world if Germany had been 
treated differently. Her white population is 
larger than that of the British Empire by some 
millions, and naturally refused to be handled 
as a naughty and malicious child. She has 
taken her proper place in the world of her own 
accord, and in my opinion this is a strong factor 
for peace. The desperate state of French 
finance shows what inflated armaments lead to. 
Germany would have been content with much 
less than she has seized, if freely given. 

It will, I think, be generally conceded that 
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in 1919 France regarded the Franco-German 
situation as definitely settled for all time. On 
April 25, 1919, Clemenceau persuaded his 
ministerial colleagues and President Poincaré 
to relinquish their project of annexing the 
Rhine region, because Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson would not permit this. But 
the other conditions of the Peace of Versailles 
induced Clemenceau to say to Poincaré on that 
date, with reference to the ensuing fifteen years 
of allied military occupation : 

‘The Germans will not have fulfilled the 
conditions of peace. You will, therefore, then 
be able to announce that we not only hold the 
Rhineland, but mean to keep it.” 

Clemenceau knew the conditions were im- 
possible of fulfilment, and Poincaré confirmed 
these words after the invasion of the Ruhr. 
Two or three years ago, when there was the 
correspondence in T’he Times, as already men- 
tioned, to show that the famous article 231 of 
the Treaty of Versailles had nothing to do 
with the War Guilt legend and one eminent 
Englishman wrote to me that, if it had, then 
Germany had already been “swindled” out 
of colossal sums, he overlooked the famous 
and final letter of June 16, 1919, from the 
Allies. War Guilt is also definitely alleged on 
page 322 of the 1925 edition of the Treaty. 

2,90 
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= ~WE INFRINGE THE TREATY 


It is quite possible, of course, that everybody 
concerned never read all that voluminous work. 
I am sure that our Foreign Office has not done 
so. In recent months we have heard a good 
deal about the breaking of treaty provisions 
. unless these should be unanimously abrogated. 
The announcement of conscription in Germany 
on March 16, 1935, is perhaps. the most 
notorious instance of unilateral action, and 
provoked severe censure from the British 
Government. Since then, however, we have, 
I was delighted to hear, had German officers 
attached to our army. But this is one of the 
_ things expressly forbidden by Article 179 of the 
Treaty to which our Wise Men pretend to 
attach so much importance ! 

The Kaiser was talking about propaganda one 
day and remarked that, until the World War, it 
was a science practically unknown in Germany, 
whereas ours had developed in an amazingly 
successful manner. This conversation hap- 
pened to lead up to the last visit of Sir Edward 
Goschen, the British Ambassador, to the 
Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, on 
August 4, 1914. An intimate subordinate of 
the Chancellor’s paid a visit to Doorn when I 
was there in May, 1935, and was present while 
the Emperor William was discussing propa- 
ganda. Some details about Goschen’s visit 
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were given to me by the visitor, and shall now 
be related. 

The Chancellor had commented on the 
Ambassador’s despatch relating to his final 
interview with Bethmann, which is contained in 
Blue Book No. 160, in his own Betrachtungen zum 
Weltkriege (pages 179 et seqg.). Bethmann says : 


Enemy propaganda has made great capital out of Sir 
Edward Goschen’s report to his Government concerning 
his last conversation with me. He forgot to say in his 
despatch that he opened it by asking whether I could not 
give him a different reply to that of Herr von Jagow to the 
British ultimatum. On my replying in the negative the 
Ambassador inquired whether if, to his regret, war should 
result, we could not have, before our final parting, a private 
and personal conversation about the dreadful situation into 
which the world would be flung. I at once expressed my 
consent and invited the Ambassador to take a chair. I 
then spoke in strong terms of the mischief to the whole 
world which I foresaw would inevitably result from Eng- 
land’s entry into the war. When Sir Edward Goschen 
repeatedly stressed the neutrality of Belgium as the vital 
factor, I exclaimed impatiently that the neutrality treaty 
was, in comparison with the frightful catastrophe of an 
Anglo-German war, merely a scrap of paper. Perhaps this 
was a slip on my part, but my blood was boiling over the 
repeated hypocritical stress laid on Belgian neutrality, 
which was not the issue that drove England into war, and 
the absolute failure to realize that England’s declaration of 
war would cause world damage in comparison with which 
the violation of Belgian neutrality would weigh lightly in the 
scales. It appears to me that to quote private conversations 
officially is unusual in diplomacy. 
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When Goschen took leave of the Chancellor, 
and so broke off relations between England and 
Germany, my friend at Doorn gave me the 
following account of what took place. 

““'When the Ambassador, sobbing and quite 
broken down, left the Chancellor’s study, he 
asked me to give him an opportunity to pull 
himself together, as he could not leave the house 
in the state he wasin. I conducted him into the 
so-called Ambassadors’ room which is next to the 
Conference room in the Chancellor’s palace and 
looks out on the garden.. The circumstances 
are still vividly present in my memory. 

‘ It was the late afternoon of a hot summer’s 
day and through the open windows one heard, 
_ above the buzzing of the great city, thousands of 
citizens singing as if inspired. For days past 
they had felt, with tense excitement, that the 
hour which was to decide Germany’s fate had 
struck. What they felt in their souls, they 
expressed in patriotic songs. The anguish of 
the moment caused the Ambassador to speak his 
thoughts aloud: ‘ They are singing. But they 
do not know what war means. They have no 
idea of the suffering to be inflicted on the world, 
and it is well that they should not.’ 

‘* By this time he had so far recovered him- 
self as to be able to leave the house, and I went 
to the Chancellor, whom I found in his study 
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and still greatly agitated after his conversation 
with Goschen. He had revolted against the 
pretext given for England’s entry into the war 
whereas he, the Chancellor, had done every- 
thing possible to maintain peace. I had never 
previously seen the Chancellor in such a passion 
or so resolute as in that hour, for England’s 
intervention had laid bare to its fullest extent the 
peril for Germany.” 
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EPILOGUE 


THE KAISER PROFOUNDLY 
RELIGIOUS 


HE Kaiser is profoundly religious. He 
does truly believe that he became ruler 
of a mighty empire by the grace of God, and an 
exile by the will of the Almighty. Indeed on 
one occasion, in answer to some remark, I 
shocked his Majesty by saying that some people 
nowadays believe that Divine Right means the 
right of the man who can get uppermost and 
stay there. 

Does his Majesty feel that the Almighty has 
forgotten him? Not at all. He regards his 
present terrible trials as imposed by God for 
some inscrutable purpose of His own. Not 
many people, fallen from far lower heights, 
retain this simple faith. It is also providential 
for a man with the Kaiser’s temperament to 
have such a perfect helpmeet as the Empress 
Hermine. Her Majesty told me once that she 
adored the Emperor ever since she was a child, 
and it was the hope of the Empress Augusta 
Victoria, whose godchild she is, that the present 
union should take place. The Empress Her- 
mine has sacrificed much for her affection. 
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